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bits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of Humamty—the noble 
1ers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 










‘The one Idea 
endeavour to thr 
of Religion, Country, 





and Colour, 





of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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HE country is enduring, heroically, the sus- 
pense ; satisfied of the result. The last news 
from Sebastopol, to the 3rd. They were still 
“pounding away ;”’ the assault, it was supposed, 
would not take place for several days. What is 
tofollow the capture of the place—what is the 
force of the Russian army in the field—and what 
fis army will do, or attempt to do,—are points 
ket to the grave doubts of Europe. 

Itis admitted, on all hands, that the Russians 
lave fought well at Sebastopol. They have de- 
wloped the resources which their failures, up to 
that point in the campaign, had induced the world 
toquestion, and they have reproduced that terri- 
Wyenduring, apathetic, courage, which won for 
Rusia her place in Europe. They have done 
trerything well; they have fired well, engineered 
vel, and their sorties have been bold, V igorous, and, 
lere and there, successful. 
Mattempt on their stone walls, and the caution of 
thediscreet Dundas has rebuked the dashing Lyons : 
frthe attempt (it might have been with a difler- 
fttresult had the whole fleet gone to work at 
tee) was so far a failure that our broadsides 
fem to have made no impression upon the 
fitiifications— which are something very different 
fm Bomarsund. And the Russians have fought 
tier disheartening disadvantages exceeding the 
@dinary misfortunes of a siege. The fire of the 
Allies, precise and tremendous, has razed the town : 
te slaughter of course being so considerable that, 
ill ideas of hospitals being abandoned, the dying 
te left among the dead, and the dead, strewed in 
fie ruins which are all that is left of the streets, 
te allowed to pollute the air, heavy already with 

smoke of incessant gunpowder. The last story, 
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Our ships have made 


tes. But the Allies will persevere to the end, 
Without such aid. 
Diplomacy, fatigued by its long rest, is begin- | 
es to reappear in impatient mischief. ‘The | 
junction of Louis Napoleon and Lord Pal- 
merston, at Paris (announced for next Mon- 
), is ominous: for among other things indi- 
&suspicion is engendered that the Emperor's 
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Visit to England has been prevented. As we are 











| plex a nation which has so much reason to dread 


secret diplomacy; and the apparition of a Pal- 
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ae ne eee ‘ gsPg Sre Saab BARD ai , 
| a self-governed people, it is of course an im- | themselves, as a party, to Abolition—a serious and 
| pertinence in the public to pry into these mysteries | sad fact in politics, and in morals not delightful 
| of haute politique: but all such movements per- | —!°T this assumption of a premature virtue is 


| proof merely of electioneering dexterity. But in 
| Canada (which was preceded on this point by New 


| Brunswick) there is a great resolution to be pure : 


merston in Paris, and of a Von der Pfordten in |the Assembly has voted an anti-liquor law by 
Vienna, tend to produce nervousness. The lead of | 90 to 5—a fact that will sustain our own Beer 


the Leader in demanding a November Session is 
being now very generally responded to, and more 
particularly in that press which represents Tory 
magnates who are weary of unusual unfamiliarity 
But is 
taking its course in perfect independence of pos- 
Our Ministerial 


state our Government 


sible Popular or Tory opinions. 


journals are beginning to denounce Austria, 


poor innocents, ascertained that the 
Austrian army is not aiding Omar Pasha, and is 
intensely anti-English and pro-Russian; and 
when the 7imes is told to take that tone, some- 
thing very serious is apprehended. Yet, 
November Session—no consultation of Crown and 
Cabinet with England. What is to be the solution 


having, 


no 


of the Prussian difficulty, even our Ministers do 


not seem toknow. They appear to have discovered 
at the injudicious Economist said was so 
necessary—to stop Prussian profits out of Russo- 
British trade—is not so easy; and, on this point, 
too, the sagacious Ministerialists in the press are 
unsaying what they had insisted on. Mr. James 
Wilson, who had originated the delasion, seems 


| to have been on his travels (in Belgium and Hol- 


land)—by way of penance. 

Diplomacy broke down. on the affair of Mr. 
Soule: Louis Napoleon had the vigour to get in 
the best way out of a false position; and though it 
is possible that he is angry With England and her 
Government for so frankly condemning the blunder, 
yet he is not at war with the United States—and 
this unexpected result has bewildered various 
diplomatists, Russian, Austrian, Brazilian, and 
Spanish, who were playing Mr. Soulé as their last 


ing into the inevitable difficulties—how to appease 
those Spaniards, probably now a majority, who are 
passionately disloyal without being republican— 
and how to avoid, in the Cuban question, the 
claim of England—that the slave trade shall be 
declared piracy, and the claim of the United 
States that the island shall be sold or —— 

The United States are engaged with the elec- 
tions, with results which so far cannot be clearly 
defined; this one fact alone standing out promi- 


nent—that the Whigs are more and more pledging 





| Bill heroes—a fact that likewise suggests the re- 
| actionary twists of which the nineteenth century 
|is susceptible. The other American item of news 
is Mexican. As slavery is going out, kings are 
coming in. Santa Anna has proposed to the diplo- 
matists of Europe to guarantee him against the 
States while he consolidates his bankrupt system 
into a Monarchy, the condition being that he will 
name as Heir, to succeed him, a Prince of a 
European royal house—say a Coburg. Santa 
Anna must have a fine contempt for Europe. 

At home we have few incidents. Trade is un- 
certain, unsatisfied, but not unsound. ‘The Stock 
| Exchange has been puzzled by fluctuations in 
Turkish scrip, a decline of nearly 2 per cent. 
having been brought about by a panic originating 
ina whisper that the bonds were not signed ac- 
cording to loans- precedents. The Stock Ex- 
change has also been excited by the conduct of 
the Greeks (can they have beared Turkish scrip, 
by way of spite?) who are not depressed at ru- 
pew of Russian successes, and whom patriotic 





stock-brokers would therefore lynch. The Corn 
Market has also undergone fluctuations and ex- 
citements—corn trying to find its legitimate level 
in price, and corn merchants, with insufficient 
information, and erring views about the war, 
gambling meanwhile in their commodity. 

City after city is meeting to subscribe grandly 
‘to the Patriotic Fund. The Lord Mayor's Day 
| did not much occupy London ; and Lord Mayor's 
| Night did not produce much thought for the 
|nation. The speeches at the banquet were point- 
| less: Lord Aberdeen, who answered to the toast 

of the Ministers was, as usual, cold, but, as usual, 
safe. The Arctic discoveries are completed— 
| that is to say, Captain Collinson and his “ Enter- 
They had, like 





: a 2 ; ae | pee” are found to be safe. 

} Which has animated the courage of the Allies, is }card. Spain staggers on under too much consti- | M‘Clure, hit upon the North-West Passage ; but 
that a portion of the garrison, wearied out and de- | tutional canvas. ‘The Queen has met her Cortes, | unlike M‘Clure, they had got up a mutiny— for- 

| airing in sight of such horrors, had attempted a | Espartero declining the coup @état that was to be tunately, a new variation in life in the Arctic 

f Rlt—a story always probable of a Russian effected for him, had he kept her away and him- | Seas. W e asked last week if the families of the 

} garison, n Die ttn sete ee ‘enitall self opened the Parliament ; and affairs are drift- | Franklin Expedition were to obtain any share in 

° a oo |the Patriotic Fund ?—but nothing seems set- 


|tled for or against the suggestion. The sub- 
{scribing classes are intent on one object— 
|the war; but English charity is comprehensive. 
For instance, this week, Lord Shaftesbury has been 
showing to philantropists some houses which one 
of his Improvement Societies has bought in @ 
Drury-lane court—foul and hideous : these he in- 
tends converting into happy domiciles for the 
working-classes—cheap and clean. His Lordship 


is a good Fairy. 
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THE WAR. 
TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
St. Petersburg, Thursday. 

Prince Menschikoff reports that up to the 3rd 
November, in the evening, the siege operations of the 
Allies continued without any visible result. 

Paris, Thursday, Nov. 9. 

The St. Petersburg Courier of the 2nd inst., b 
the official bulletin of the affair at Balaklava, on the 
25th October. 

The Russian bulletin acknowledges that the Rus- 
sian loss exceeds 550 men and 6 officers killed, and 1 
general and 190 officers woun 

The Globe says:—“ It is said that at the council 
of war held by the commanders and admirals of the 
Allies on the 27th October, it was resolved that the 
allied fleets should not be allowed again to partici- 
pate in the bombardment of Sebastopol from the sea- 
side, it having been found that the ships are thereby 
exposed to severe injury, without being able to 
render a proportionally effective service. 

Berlin, Wednesday Evening. 

Prince Menschikoff, in his last report to the Em- 
peror, announces that 60 English prisoners have 
been taken. 

On the 25th four redoubts were taken by General 
Liprandi, two of which were destroyed, and two were 
retained and fortified. 

The loss of the English cavalry was supposed by 
the Russians to amount to 500. 

There are preliminary indications of what the 
Russian answer to the Prussian note will be. 

If Prussia will obtain an undertaking from the 
Western Powers and Austria that they will not go 
in their demands beyond the four points, Russia will 
be willing to negotiate on that basis. 


Vienna, Thursday. 
According to a Turkish bulletin, which requires 
confirmation, there have been disturbances in Se- 
bastopol on the part of the people, who wished to 
surrender. 
In Asia, the Turks in Kars and the Russians in 
Tiflis has gone into winter quarters. 


The hazy intelligence of last week has assumed a 
more definite shape; although the system of commu- 
nication is still very lax, and powerful journals com- 
plain that their despatches have miscarried. 

Lord Raglan’s despatch, dated October 23, refers 
to another despatch, dated October 18, but the latter 
has not come to hand. In the one which we have 
he appears to resume a narrative of the events of the 
17th and 18th, the opening days of the bombard- 
ment. The French guns, silenced by the explosion 
of a magazine, had re-opened on the 19th, with 
additional batteries, and these had not been again 
silenced. Lord Raglan, however, adds, that “ the 
defences of the place are far from being subdued, 
neither is a serious diminution of their fire per- 
ceivable.” The enemy repaired the damage to their 
works as fast as it was sustained, and replaced 
many of the guns which had been destroyed, This 
facility of repairing and re-arming the defences ren- 
dered the progress of the assailants slower than 
could be wished; and Lord Raglan regretted that he 
had not the power to state, “with anything like 
certainty, when it may be expected that ulterior 
measures may be undertaken.” Lord Raglan is of 
opinion that Prince Menschikoff is not in Sebastopol. 

The two first days of the bombardment (the 17th 
and 18th) seemed to have disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the allied generals; both express surprise at 
the Russian resources then developed. The fire 
began from our lines at half-past six in the morning, 
at a preconcerted signal. The fire of the allied 
batteries was from 126 pieces, 53 French, and 73 
English. The town replied by 250 guns. At half- 
past nine the powder magazine of No. 4 French 
battery blew up, killing and wounding some fifty 
men. Three quarters of an hour afterwards a chest 
of cartridges burst in No. 1 battery, and it was then 
deemed advisable to silence the French batteries. 
The English continued without (so says the French 
report) any marked advantage or loss. About three 
in the afternoon a shot from a Lancaster gun blew 
up the magazine of the great Russian battery called 
the Redan, and caused great loss, silencing that bat- 
tery. At one o’clock the fleet entered into action, 
attacking the outer forts, and the French division 
leading off. Admiral Dundas took us his position 
north of the French. The fire opened at 2000 yards; 
but the Agamemnon, Sanspariel, and London, took 
up position within 1000 yards of Fort Constantine. 
Nothing could be more noble than the gallant way 
in which the Agamemnon and Sanspariel steamed 
in amid a perfect hail of cannon balls and shells. 
From two o'clock till dark the cannonade raged fu- 
riously. The fleet experienced great inconvenience 
from the absence of so many men, who were working 
batteries on shore. 

It appears doubtful whether the sea attack was 
productive of much damage to the Russians. It was 
intended to divert the fire of the outer forts from the 
land attack, and certainly had that effect. The loss 
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to the English fleet was 44 killed and 266 wounded. 
The Albion was so much injured that it has been 
sent back to Constantinople, and will probably have 
to come home. Sir Edmund Lyon’s brave vessel, 
the Agamemmon, also sustained damage. 

Next day the redoubts were wrested from the 
enemy, who was repulsed with loss. On the same 
day another sortie was attempted from Sebastopol, 
but this also failed. It is said that our cavalry sus- 
tained a loss of 400. 

The town of Sebastopol is said to be in flames, and 
the Russians make no effort to extinguish them. 
Deserters report that 6000 persons have been killed 
since the commencement of the siege, and that they 
lay unburied in the streets, infecting the air with 
pestilence, for want of time to get rid of them. It is 
said that Menschikoff asked for three hours to bury 
his dead ; but was refused, on the ground that the 
Allies had no dead to bury, and that there would be 
no reciprocity. 

A private letter states that the troops are confi- 
dent of being able to carry Sebastopal, as they took 
the Alma, at the point of the bayonet; but that it 
would be at great expense of life. It is to avoid that 
expense that the siege is proceeding with regu- 
larity. 

Canrobert’s last despatch is dated October 22, and 
encloses a journal of the siege up to that date. The 
total loss of the French was 4 officers and 54 men 
killed, and 14 officers and 451 sub-officers and sol- 
diers wounded, He represents the difficulties to be 
contended with as of two kinds:—* Those which 
arise from the nature of the soil, the bed of earth, 
already insufficient, gradually diminishing in depth 
as we get nearer, and those which result from the 
number and calibre of the pieces of artillery which 
the enemy opposes to us on a front which is nearly 
in a right line and of very small extent. In this 
respect the resources which he draws from his vessels 
in port are, both in respect of men and material, 
almost inexhaustible; while ours, although aug- 
mented by aids from the two fleets, are necessarily 
limited. Sixty-eight-pounders, howitzers throwing 
80-pounders, and 12-inch mortars, are almost the 
only descriptions of artillery to which we have to 
reply.” This state of things renders the siege one 
of the most laborious operations which have for a 
long time been met with. Canrobert reports the 
sanitary state of the French army as satisfactory. 

French intelligence asserts that the fire of the 
besieged slackened on the 25th, and their aim 
became more uncertain. This was supposed to arise 
from the employment of troops of the line instead of 
artillerymen. 

On the 27th the French were to enter a trench only 
400 metres from the walls. 

In the night of the 28th the Russians attacked 
some French batteries, and failed in an attempt to 
spike them. ‘They were repulsed with loss. 

Up to the 2nd of November no general attack had 
been made upon Sebastopol. From 18,000 to 20,000 
balls had been fired into the city every day. 

Up to the date of the last despatches the English 
had lost 400 men. 


INCIDENTS. 
Tue Courrier de la Gironde tells the following pretty 
story :— 

“ An old soldier feeling his end approaching, and 
wishing to die like a good Christian, sent for a clergy- 
man to administer to him the rites of the church. After 
having attentively listened to the exhortations of his 
confessor, and received extreme unction, he asked him 
with a feeble voice, ‘Can you tell me, reverend father, if 
Sebastopol is taken?’ The clergyman, astonished at 
such a question from a dying man, answered that as yet 
there was no positive account of its fall. The sick man 
continued, ‘The reason I ask the question is, as I am 
about to depart for the other world, it would have given 
me great satisfaction to be able to announce the good 
news to Marshal St. Arnaud.’ At these words his head 
fell back on his pillow, and after half an hour’s suffering 
the poor soldier breathed his last.” 

A Constantinople letter says of Sebastopol :— 

“ Women and children are said to be lying unburied 
in the streets; everything is neglected in order to keep 
up the defence. Our artillerymen are being much worn 
out by incessant toil. They are twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four in trenches, instead of the usual eight. The 
loss of effective strength from sickness and wounds 
amounts, in the British force, to about eighty a day.” 

A letter from Constantinople, in the Salut Public 
of Lyons, gives the following details from Sebas- 
topol :— 

“ The persons in the town have suffered greatly from 
want of water. The stone aqueduct which supplied the 
inhabitants was cut by our soldiers at the commence- 
ment of the siege. A certain number of women and 
children came several times outside the walls to get 
water at the neighbouring spring. Our soldiers showed 
as much humanity as bravery, as they often went them- 
selves to fill the vessels brought by these unfortunates 
The general-in-chief, on learning these facts, gave orders 
to allow the women to advance every morning to the 
springs at certain hours appointed. General Canrobert 


also informed the Governor of Sebastopol 
leave a free passage to such women and at Me would 
might wish to leave the town. Mente ee as 
were takem to prevent the women from however, 
intelligenee outside. These precantions want ame Say 
called for, as on one of them who was gving ¢, > 
south was found a letter concealed, {0 the 
Greeks of Balaklava, in which orders were {0 the 
burn the town and to destroy the stores of the bed 
That woman was set at liberty after allied 
been interrogated.” having 
Pe ee yew from the Paris 
of the gian Indépendance, su r 
some bad blood between the Alice in the One 
“It is painful to say so, but the French vessels 
suffered so much because the English chine ent 
much behindhand in coming into line. Our allies 
unfortunately, open to the reproach of havi nn 
similar tardiness on the occasion of the landing which 
was, on account of their delay, postponed for three 
—an irreparable loss of time, seeing that the object 
to take the Russians by surprise. It was the same ine 
at the battle of the Alma. No one can for — 
doubt the courage of the English soldiers ang sailors, 
The valour of the former was, moreover, &. 
played at the battle of the Alma. The slowness their 
movements is only to be attributed to their methodical 
habits, of which they cannot divest themselyes even 
under the pressure of the exigencies of an active cam. 
paign. Unfortunately it is not said that the delay on 
the 17th was susceptible of being so completely made » 
for as it was at Alma.” 





Cootness OF THE BLUE JACKETS UNDER Fre 
—The blue jackets showed all their ancient valor 
Eight or nine men were swept away at a forecastls 
gun on board the Sanspareil by the explosion of g 
shell. The two remaining men coolly went oy 
loading with their sponge and ramrod ag though 
nothing had happened. 

Gatiant Conpuct or “ Tre QueEN.”—The onder 
was to keep 1,200 yards of the forts, but the disen- 
gaged steamers, and at their head the splendid 
Agamemnon, approached much nearer, and poured 
in their shot and shell with unceasing activity. This 
example was followed by the Queen, which was 
obliged to leave her place because two steamers 
came into her way, but ran down along the line 
and joined the detached steamers —a movement 
which the Agamemnon answered by a “ Welldone, 
Queen !”” 

“ A Corrin or Promotion.”—The 
owing to her unwieldiness and the defects in her 
propelling force, which fails always when mostneces- 
sary, would have had a hard fate, had not the Shark, 

a tiny little steam-tug, which attends the Sanspareilasa 
planet does its sun, or the jackal its lion, gone in and 
towed her out. The skill and courage fale 
the commander of this little craft, Mr. second 
mate, excited general admiration. It was a striking 
practical illustration of the lion and the mouse, to 
see the little Shark help out the colossal 

but at the same time it was a most gallant feat of 
seamanship. It is reported that Admiral Lyons sent 
in the commander of the Shark with the words— 
“Go in ; you will find there a coffin or your promo- 
tion.” 

Captain MITCHELL AND THE TurKIsH ADMIRAL 
—“ While I am relating to you the deeds done on 
the day of the bombardment, I cannot refrain from 
| telling you also a happy mot spoken the day after 
|the action. The Turkish admiral sent his excuses t 
{ Captain Mitchell, of the Queen, for having gone be 
| tween his ship and the forts. ‘The answer of Captain 
| Mitchell was, ‘ that he considered him to do his duty 
| best who was nearest to the enemy.’ ” 

Lorp Dunnetir.—Lord Dunhellin was taken 
prisoner on the night of October 21. He was out 
with an escort with ammunition and lost his way. 
Seeing a body of men, he went up to them toask 
his way. The escort warned him that they were 
Russians, but he would not believe them. The 
escort was right, and he was taken. 

Tue Deatu or Coronet Hoop.—On the mort 
ing of the 18th, Colonel Hood went on duty in com 
mand of the Grenadier Guards in the trenches. 
he moved from a battery into the trench, which was 
‘at that place only two feet high, a round shot killed 
him. 

Prince Epwarp or Saxe Wersar had beep 
slightly wounded on the 19th. Lord Raglan states 
that he insisted upon remaining in the trenches 
the detachment to which he was attached was Te 
lieved at the usual hour. The wound was, howevety 
not so severe as to prevent him from resuming bis 
duty shortly afterwards. 

Russtan Cant.—About noon to-day (says a letter 
dated the 22nd), the redoubt and White Tower bat- 
teries are completely silenced, but the R 
opened from fresh batteries in the rear of those w' 
They also opened fire from a building which ‘e 
long been spared by our guns, because it had on 
front an inscription which marked it as a * ; 
Hospital.” That building had all along been 5 
battery, which they saved from destruction by 
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gates sepa oe ominent in the Buasian cha. 
is ° 
sire omy the Aa am will indulge in it even when 
acter, ident that he must be a loser in the end. 
jgis self-e - q sag 
i of to-day will not make us inclined 
Our rcy to Russian “ General Hospitals.” 
toshow me: y a a lette 
UL qo esterday yy : etter 
fifty riflemen were out in advance, 
po dy aces = oe of the party oa 
ig work in the following manner to the 
seibed i eatenant, who told the story to me :— 
«We went, Sir, quite close in, and managed to pick 
agreat pe Tete tg one + ye we — t 
I said, ‘Come here, six of you, and fire a 
1 A They did so, and down he fell.’ But, Sir, 
the blowing up of their magazine, for a little 
time during the confusion, we had some beautiful 
I do assure you.’ 
#AIRBREADTH Escapes.— A red nightcap used by 
artilleryman was taken from the head by around 
shot, but the person of the wearer remained un- 
. A cannon-ball passed between the legs of 
gp officer’s horse while in the act of galloping, and 
qo mother occasion the gabion upon which an officer 
qs seated was carried away, and the astonished 
suddenly let down, just as a shilling in the 
Brick darts from its support into the tumbler be- 
Sere Compat.—Now it was that a terrible but 
ig conflict took place between the tallest 
pan of the 2nd battalion of Rifles and a huge Russian 
gifeman. Hannan, an Irishman, noted at the Cape 
fr his rashness, rushed forward and fired. The shot 
mas Te and a second shot attempted by his 
t, but fortunately a cap could not be found. 
Bee ais, Hannan rushed up, and with his fist 
jcked the Russian over a low oe ae 
him. The two now grappled, and a dreadfu 
te en, ie which, - last, = soldier was 
yorsted; and a short sword was in the air to give 
hin his death-blow—nay, more, its point was through 
the trousers, and about to penetrate the thigh and 
bowels—but ere the thrust was given, a shot from 
Hannan’s comrade and friend, Ferguson, pierced the 
heat of the sturdy Russian, and he fell lifeless by 
the side of his intended victim. 

Pace or Provisions 1x THE Camp.—A small 
jem sold for 3/.; tins of preserved meat fetch 1/. 16s. 
@h; and for sauces, curry-powder, and marmalade, 
the prices — gp A pot of marmalade has 
ten known to fetch a guinea. 

Tas Turks aT THER Pires.—On the night of 
the 18th the English batteries blazed at some flashes 
waible over the Turkish heights, under the impression 
tutour Mussulman allies were being attacked. The 
fauhes turned out to be the peaceful pipes of the 
Turks. Fortunately, no damage resulted. 

The correspondent of the Morning Herald gives 
the most graphic account of the bombardment. The 
flowing extracts are from his despatch :— 

Tus Mornine or tHe Arrack.—A thick sluggish 
moming dew which lay in the valley, and the smoke 
which rested heavily over several of the forts, pre- 
waited my seeing what the enemy were doing; but a 
mre glance at our works showed that the long- 
Wshed-for day had at last arrived, and we were 
shout to open fire. All the men were at their guns, 
withe apertures of the embrasures, which had been 
Periously masked in order to protect the working 

ies, were now cleared, and the guns run out. The 
ond permitted the Russians to see this in one or 
, but where they did they were firing, 
with no effect, as the morning was too thick. 
ards six o'clock the mist began to disperse, and 
fetich clear October sun was every instant making 
More and more visible. Soon the Russian 
crowded with grey figures, could be distinctly 
1, with the large handsome white houses and 
yards of Sebastopol itself. The enemy could 
tainly see that we were prepared for action, and 
ened asmart cannonade. But not a shot from our 
ies answered, for the French on our left occupy 
ground, and the fog was still thick between them 
ir opponents. Slowly, like drawing back a 
~fliaag the mist moved off to sea, a cool meee 
breeze sprung up, and the atmosphere cleared 
=. The Mines of the besiegers could be 
; every point; the mounds aud earthworks, 
faions and towers of the besieged were full in view; 
forms of the linc-of-battle ships looked grim and 
, and encircling all in the distance, like a dark 
tele, was the fleet of the allies. 
Fire.—It was half-past six. The enemy 
had been quiet forthe last few minutes; both sides 
Preparing for an effort, when suddenly 
Tumes of smoke and flashes of fire broke out simul- 
ly from every part of our lines—the shot and 
thell screamed hoarsely through the air, and with a 
Rretberation which scemed to shake both heaven 
earth, our attack on Sebastopol commenced. 
SCaSTER Gunx.—Before the smoke inter- 
Yeted, each side had got an accurate range, and from 
talt-past six until near eight, shot and shell roared 
thou the air incessantly, and the earth literally 
under the tremendous concussion of the 
minute fresh guns came into play, 


£ 


F 





and each minute added to the fury of the 
Conspicuous among the din could be plainly 

the Lancaster guns. Their sharp crack, different 
from the other heavy guns, was like that of a rifle 
among muskets. But the most singular effect was 
produced by its ball, which rushed through the air 
with a noise and regular beat precisely like the 
passage of a rapid express train at a few yards’ dis- 
tance. This peculiarity excited shouts of laughter 
among our men, who instantly nicknamed it the 
express train; and only by that name is the gun 
known. The effect of the shot seemed most terrible, 
From its deafening noise, the ball could be distinctly 
traced by the ear to the spot where it struck, when 
stone or earth alike went down before it. A 

of twenty or thirty such guns would destroy Sebas- 
topol in a week. Unfortunately, from a short sup- 
ply of ammunition, we can only afford to mount 
two, and even those are only fired once in eight 
minutes. 

Comprnep Atrack By SeA anp LANp.—As each 
French liner came in, she added her incessant broad- 
| sides to the continuous roar of cannon which pre- 
| vailed on all sides. The scene was perfectly hellish. 
|The atmosphere was only a thick lurid smoke, 
| which seemed to suffocate, and through its heavy 
| folds the scream of shot and shell was enough to 
| make one’s hair stand on end. No words of mine 
;coulé@do justice to such a pandemonium. Let your 
readers imagine at least 4000 pieces of the heaviest 
|ordnance in the world firing shell and rockets with- 
out a second’s intermission. The air seemed one 
|perpetual explosion, but in the midst of which, sin- 
|gularly enough, the peculiar jerking scream of the 
| Lancaster shell could be plainly heard. 

BLowING up THE Repay.—The Russians set up 
| tremendous cheers when they saw the explosion, as 
they did when the batteries of our allies blew up, 
| imagining they had done us the same mischief. Their 
mirth, however, was but short-lived. While in the 
lact of cheering, a shell from the Lancaster lodged 
(I presume so) in the magazine of the redoubt in 
|front of the redan wall. The explosion which fol- 
\lowed was appalling. It made the stoutest man’s 
|blood run cold. At first it seemed as if the whole of 
| Sebastopol was enveloped in the ruin; five minutes 
|after, when the loose earth and smoke cleared away, 
}and allowed us to see the extent of the mischief, 
we saw that only a black hole remained where the 
grand redoubt had stood, and that the greater part 
of the redan wall was blown away; so stunning 
appeared the effects of the terrible blow to the enemy, 
that it was some minutes before they fired a single 
gun. 

Rcusstan Convicts.—At Sebastopol the convicts 
(foreats) have been let loose from duranee vile to 
fight against the infidels, as they are pleased to de- 
nominate the Protestant English and Catholic French. 
These forgats (one has been taken prisoner by us) 
are the regular scum of the earth, and rob, and 
murder, and commit every crime they can among 
their own people, who cannot defend themselves 
during the noise, terror, and confusion of the siege. 
Half their heads were shaved, so that they will be 
easily recognised.—Letter in Dublin Evening Mail. 








PATRIOTIC FUND. 


Tue local meetings are continuing : everywhere there 
jis that best sort of enthusiasm—earnestness. A 
vast sum of money is being raised. 

In Ireland there is as much patriotism as in Eng- 
land, and the movement is as unanimous and as 
jsurprisingly generous. There will be this result, asa 
reward, that the Irish soldiers are in a majority in 
the army, and will monopolise all the Irish Fund. At 
jthe meetings in Ireland, the Irish Bishops have 
| spoken nobly; Presbyterians and Protestants, the 
same, 

Much diversity of opinion prevails in Wales 
relative to the contemplated fund to be devoted 
exclusively to the survivors of the soldiers of the 
23rd Regiment of Fusiliers, who are Welsh. 





The “City” is to have a ball and concert for the 
citizens, in aid of the fund, at Guildhall. Success is 
|certain—for Jullien is engaged. 


Some of the working classes (poorest but always 
most generous) are arranging to subscribe weekly as 
long as the war lasts. For instance, at Crewe, “at 
the railway works, the workmen have entered into a 
subscription of a penny a week towards the Patriotic 
Fund.”— Warrington Guardian. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Tue returns for London for the week that ended last 
Saturday give 1,252 as the number of deaths regis- 
tered from all causes. In the corresponding weeks of 
the ten years 1844-53 the average number was 983, 
and if this is raised in proportion to increase of po- 
pulation, the result obtained is 1,081. Hence it ap- 
|pears that 171 deaths occurred last week above what 
| the calculated rate of mortality would produce. 
| “a5 * 
Cholera exhibits a continued decrease. 
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THE GREEKS. 
A corrEsPonDENT of the Morning Chronicle says (in 
Tuesday’s paper): — 

“On Wednesday and Thursday last—on the former 
day at the Corn Exchange, and on the latter at the 
Stock Exchange—certain Greek merchants, I am in- 
formed, thought it consistent with their duties to the 
nation whose hospitality they enjoy, to express their 
strong and undisguised exultation at the reported sue- 
cesses of the Russians. On the first occasion, I am 
ashamed to say that this insolent and treasonable de- 
monstration passed with little notice or disapproval on 
the part of the Englishmen present—the peculiar religi 
loci having apparently been too strong for the ode 
and patriotism of those who ‘buy, sell, and get gain’ in 
that locality, and who were willing to tolerate 
even enmity to their country and their Queen rather 
than forfeit the patronage of wealthy speculators. Such 
is not, however, I am glad to say, the prevalent senti- 
ment on the Stock Exchange, where I understand that 
the authors of this outrage were pretty severely handled 
—though I hear it regretted by many that they did not 
by any means get their full deserts.” 


At Manchester, also, where there are sixty Greek 
firms, some individual Greeks have been con- 
spicuously indiscreet, and the result has been severe 
threats, on the part of indignant Britons, of 
“lynching.” 

“It was currently rumoured on the Exchange that 





two of the Greek houses had boasted that if the 

of Sebastopol had to be raised they would ‘keep open 
house’ and celebrate the event by balls and fétes. Exul- 
tation was manifested by these people when the first 
| Senperdoct intelligence came of the attack iy Liprandi, 
| and one of them, for want of better means of expressing 
himself in English, wrote under the news that half of 
| our light cavalry had been cut to pieces, his approval of 
jit in the words, ‘Blessings! Blessings!’ The offensive 
| words were fortunately pointed out very early to the 
| Master of the Exchange, and were erased; but the 
| offensive conduct of these people has been too notorious 
|not to have made a deep impression, and there is no 
stifling the feelings of anger which they have provoked 
by their unwise conduct.” 





LONDON NECROPOLIS. 

Own Tuesday that portion of the National Mausoleum 
Company’s Cemetery at Woking, devoted to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, was consecrated 
the Bishop of Winchester, a large number of the Di- 
rectors and their friends being present. Excepting 
the building of the chapels—plain but elegant struc-: 
tures—little has yet been done to the grounds; but 
they will no doubt ultimately satisfy public wishes 
inevery respect. Dissenters are accommodated with 
a chapel precisely similar to that of their orthodox 
brethren. “So sweet a place,” however, did not 
make the Directors “in love with death,” for they 
returned to London to a banquet not calculated to 
carry out the objects of the Company. Mr. T. 
Dakin, who presided, explained that though far from 
town the expenses of burial would be only about one 
half the usual charges—excepting those of the lowest 
scale. The Necropolis would, therefore, put an end 
to exorbitant expenditure, which, he fancied, was a 
general wish—a wish certainly shared by the 
“highest authorities”—who are dead, but who live 
in their “‘examples”—viz., the Queen Dowager, the 
Duke of Portland, the Duke of Sussex, and, also, 
Lord Denman. He had reason to think that Lord 
Palmerston thought well of the “undertaking”—and 
without alluding to commercial matters, he would 
only say that duties properly discharged were in- 
variably properly remunerated. 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC SUGGESTION. 


Tat Weekly Telegraph (Dublin), in commenting on 
the British tribute to Miss Nightingale, gives this 
hint to the bigots who deride the Miss Nightingales 
of the Roman Catholic Church :— 


“We do not argue with the Whitesides. We turn 
from them and their Tory confederates to the plain, 
honest people of England, and we say to them :—‘ You 
justly and properly praise and admire Miss Nightingale 
for what she has done, and is doing. Believe us Catho- 
lics, then, when we tell you, that as you would resent 
any insult offered to Miss Nighingale, so must we resent 
any insult offered to those whose lives are like to hers. 
There are few, very few Catholic families that have not 
at least one Miss Nightingale amongst its members—the 
dearest, the most cherished, the most beloved, and the 
most honoured of all, because she has renounced the 
world and its pleasures—because she has proved herself 
to possess energy of character, singleness of purpose, and 
great devotion—and because we all feel and know she 
has chosen the better part! Think, then, of Miss 
Nightingale when next you hear of convent legislati 
directed against our nuns; and as you respect and 
respect yourselves, so respect our pious communities of 
females and respect our feelings. Scout from amongst 
you as bigots and as knaves those who would make use 
of you to sustain a persecution which is not merely a 
war against women, but also a war against charity and 
a war against God.’” 
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THE SUB-DIVISION OF LAND. 


Is a system of small holdings of land a good thing? 

The question has been answered in the negative so 

often, and so authoritatively, that opinion on the 

int has been in danger of being extinguished. 

t if a new aspect has been given to the subject 

by the result of statistical inquiry in two different 

countries. The Nation reproduces the question from 

the Northern Whig (an able and “safe” paper), which 

indicates the beneficial result of the small holding 
system in Ulster:— 

“We find the county of Down to be one of those 
counties in which the small holding system is carried to 
the greatest extent (the greatest, we believe, with the 
exception of the county Armagh); in which, also, the 
average of population bears the largest proportion to the 
area; and, in connexion with these circumstances, culti- 
vation and production rank the highest, and, at the same 
time, the smallest amount of destitution is indicated 
among its population. 

“ This county contains a total area of 611,130 statute 
acres. Of this area, there are 87,399 acres returned as 
bogs, waste, water, woods, and plantations, leaving 
523,731 arable acres. We find this area divided into 
30,683 holdings; and, of these, there are 26,309 which 
do not exceed 30 acres in extent, and only 1257 in the 
class of 100 acres. The largest number of any one class, 
is that of from 5 to 15 acres, containing 12,785 holdings ; 
and, if we divide the whole arable acres by the number 
of holdings, the average obtained is 17} acres. We find 
that the whole number of acres in cultivated crops, is 
817,007—a quantity something above one half of the 
whole productive acres—and of this, there are 187,410 
acres in corn, peas, and beans, yielding a produce esti- 
mated at 129,883 tons. The population of the county of 
Down, by the census of 1854, is 328,754, being at the 
rate of only about one and a half acres to each head. 
The poor law valuation of 1851, is 637,988/, about the 
average of 24s. to the acre. 

“ We shall now compare these statistics of the county 
of Down with those of the county of Tipperary, which 
we select as possessing some of the finest lands of Ire- 
land, and the land divided into holdings of much larger 
extent. The whole area of the county of Tipperary is 
1,048,969 statute acres, of which 187,846 are returned 
as bog, waste, water, woods, and plantations, leaving 
861,123 as arable acres. This is more than one half 
larger than the county of Down, yet the number of 
holdings is only 27,030, whilst Down is divided into 
thirty thousand holdings, and the average of Tipperary 
is thirty-five acres, while that of Down is only about 
seventeen. We shall next compare the cultivation and 
production. The whole cultivated lands in cereal and 
green crops, amount to 313,796 acres in Tipperary, bear- 
ing a proportion to the arable area of little more than 
one third—whilst in Down the proportion is more than 
one half. Of the above, there are in corn, peas, and 
beans 159,715 acres, and the production is estimated at 
123,419 tons, whilst in Down, both the number of acres 
and the number of tons is larger than in Tipperary, not- 
withstanding the area of Down being so much smaller 
in extent. The population in Tipperary, by census of 
1851, is 331,487, giving to each head 24 acres, and the 
valuation 618,1482, being at the average of only 14s per. 
acre, whilst in Down it is 24se, or more than one half 
higher. Here is a conclusive test of the superior cultiva- 
tion in the county of Down, because it is an indisputable 
fact that the natural quality of the lands of Tipperary 
vastly exceeds that of the county of Down. Now, how 
has this increased value been created? We answer, 
solely by the industry and capital of the small holders of 
Down. Space does not permit us to make similar com- 
parisons with regard to Antrim and Armagh, but the 
general results will confirm the same conclusions, more 
especially with regard to Armagh, where the average 
size of the farmers, as compared with the arable area, is 
only about 12 acres, and only about 14 acres to each 
head of population. In the county Antrim, the ave- 
rage size of holdings is about 26 acres, and the average 
acres to each head of population (if the town of Belfast 
be excluded) are a little more than two acres, being a 
larger proportion of land to population than either of the 
other two counties.” 


Again, the effect of minute subdivision in the 
value and product of landed property in France is 
made the subject of inquiry by the Siécle. The 
matter is thus argued statistically :— 


“ The constant enemies of our great revolution do not | 


We have accordingly sought the effect of the indefinite 
parcelling out of lands, on the number of the population, 
on its welfare, on taxation, and on the yield of the earth 
tself. Land is not everywhere in France divided into 
infinitely small parcels; in the south it is divided into 
portions double those of the north, and in the centre it 
is not divided in the same proportion as in the north and 
south. This providential inequality will supply us with 
precious points of comparison. 

“The following is the proportion for each land- 
owner in which property is divided:—In the North, 
three hectares, the North Centre 5.20 hectares, the 
South Centre 5.66, and the South 6.76. Thus the pro- 
perty is one half more divided in the north than the 
south, and consequently the population is there almost 
one half more dense. There were in 1832 in the 
Northern Region 4,063,018 landowners, in the North 
Centre 1,402,515, the South Centre 2,203,917, and the 
South 2,261,192. And note that the superficies of the 
Northern Region is only 6,638 square leagues, whilst 
the Southern Region is 7,676 square leagues. Now, do 
you wish to know what was the revenue from land on 
which the tax was imposed in 1832? In the Northern 
Region it was 1,175,113,000f., the North Centre 
655,306,000f., the South Centre 562,937,000f., and the 
South 708,258,000f. Assuredly it will not be pretended 
the North is more fertile than the South; whence, then, 
arises the difference in the amount of revenue? It can 
arise, in our opinion, from nothing else thafi’ the 
difference in the division of land.” 





OUR CIVILISATION. 


“ TempLe” morals have been illustrated by a curious 
Guildhall case. 

Giovanni Meitani, a “ courier,” was charged with as- 
saulting Mr. Sydney Stanbridge, of No. 2, Paper- 
| buildings, Temple, under the following circumstances :— 

Mr. Stanbridge stated that, between five and six 

| o'clock on Friday evening, he was about entering his 
| chambers, when the prisoner, whom he observed on the 
landing, grappled with him, and in the struggle he (pro- 

secutor) saw prisoner feel in the breast of his coat, as if 

| for some weapon to strike him with, and he therefore 
| made his escape down stairs. The prisoner followed him, 
| but did not catch him. During the scuffle, prosecutor 
Alderman Rose inquired 





| received a blow on the mouth. 
| if he could account for the prisoner’s attack upon him ?— 
| Mr. Stanbridge said he could, but it was a curious 
| story. The fact was, a lady came to stay at his cham- 
bers, and the prisoner came with her as her servant, but 
| not approving of the prisoner's conduct, on account of 
| his acting the spy upon all his actions, he discharged 
| him, upon which the prisoner charged him with keeping 
| his wife from him.—Alderman Rose asked Mr. Stan- 
bridge if he was living with the lady in question ?— Mr. 
Stanbridge said the lady was staying at his chambers. 
—Alderman Rose requested Mr. Stanbridge to under- 
| stand his question. He wished to know if he (prose- 
| cutor) was living with the lady?—Mr. Stanbridge ad- 
mitted that he had been.—The prisoner here said that 
| the lady alluded to was his wife, and that the prosecutor 
| was keeping her from him.—Mr. Stanbridge most em- 
| phatically denied that the lady was the prisoner's wife, 
| and said, if such was the case, he should not have taken 
| her to live with him.—The prisoner persisted in his 
| statement that the lady was his wife, and said he only 
| went to the prosecutor's chambers because he knew his 
| wife was always there.—Alderman Rose asked prosecu- 
| tor if he was still living with the woman the prisoner 
| called his wife ?—Mr. Stanbridge said he was not, but 
| he did not choose to give any explanation. He hoped 
| the worthy alderman would bind the prisoner over to 
keep the peace.—Alderman Rose said he saw nothing in 
the case to justify him in such a step; but if Mr. Stan- 
bridge insisted, he could indict the prisoner at the ses- 
sions. The prisoner was then discharged. 


| The Fifth of November Protestantism has led to 
the annual explosion of a fire-work manufactory :— 
| Mr. Watson, who has for some years made large quan- 
| tities of fireworks to be sold on Guy Fawkes’ day, has 
| this year been more than usually busy, and, to complete 
|a large order, had worked all Sunday night with his 
family. Mr. Watson had gone into the court at the rear 
of the premises, when he heard his wife cry out, “ Fire!” 
| very loudly, and immediately afterwards a tremendous 


have since died in the hospital Gems Uae 
from the explosion. pital from injuries Teeeived 





A correspondent of the Freeman’ ournal, 
from Claremorris, November 3, ae Hag 
“ This hitherto peaceful localit thrown 
the greatest excitement, by the p eine into 
of a young man, named James Prendergast, 
toll-collector of this town, floating in the wai 
stagnant pool, within a few hundred yards of the a 
The body presented a most horrible Pe 
being severed and tied in a bag, the thighs ery ag 
being also cut off. The hands were tied with ke 
calico, to which Were attached heavy stones, pap. of 
that the body might not float: however, the so 
were found floating. Deceased always carried 
person whatever money he possessed, and this, ith, " 
sumed, was the cause of his brutal and savage aur 





A Wire Mcrperep by Her Huspaxp.— 
named Lazarus Hempsted, residing at Halsted 2 
to be jealous of his wife without cause, and soothed 
himself by knocking in her temples with 4 hammer 
as she slept. She must have died instan 
The murderer walked to a village some miles op 
breakfasted quietly, and then gave himself Up to the 
police. He does not express the least i 
and treats the matter with the utmost indifference. 
Six children have their prospects improved by this 
event. 





Our GaLLant FELLOws.—Two seamen, name 
Charles Nelson and Charles Brown, were drinking 
with some women at a public-house, near hary- 
lane. After some beer, they went in a cab to Harny. 
street, in the Mint, where one of the girls lived, 
Something to drink was sent for, but before it ar. 
rived Nelson struck, and nearly strangled 
and then proposed that they should go to the yani 
and fight. The others went for the police, but on 
their return they found Nelson lying on the floor, 
with a dagger sticking in his throat. He sat 
and said, “ My shipmate, Brown, stabbed me.” Both 
men were intoxicated. Brown was taken into cy. 
tody, and a policeman read over the charge, asking 
him if it was correct. He said yes, and he would 
stab twenty men in his own defence. Whenhe be- 
came sober, he was taken into the inspector’sroam, 
and asked if he knew what he was charged with, and 
he said “ No.” He was told he was charged with a 
very serious offence, that of stabbing his shipmate, 
upon which he appeared much surprised, and de- 
clared he knew nothing about it. Dr. South de- 
scribed the nature of the injuries, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter. 





cease, amongst their passionate and unjust attacks on all! explosion occurred, followed by an outbreak of flames, 
that was established and rooted amongst us by 1789, to | and loud screams from the inmates. A chimney-sweep, 
assail with bitterness the system of an equal division of | who was passing at the moment, rushed into the building, 
an inheritance amongst all the children of the same | and succeeded in rescuing Mrs. Watson and one of her 
father. ‘It is the ruin of France,’ they say; ‘the ruin| children, whom he brought down in safety. The hus- 
of agriculture—misery and famine for ever established | band of the unfortunate woman also made every exertion 
in the country. Hurrah!’ they add, ‘ for large farms —|to get to his other children, who it was feared were in 
for estates as large as provinces, such as were formerly | their beds asleep ; in so doing he became surrounded with 
possessed by nobles and monks!’ 
mired the impudence of these complaints, and it is by | neck were terribly burnt, and he was obliged to give 
figures that we will now reply to them, and avenge what | up the attempt as hopeless. After a lapse of two hours 
is perhaps the greatest conquest of all the eighteenth | the firemen succeeded in extinguishing the conflagration, 
century. We knew that the bad tree could alone pro- | and on searching the ruins they discovered the bodies of 


We have often ad- | a sheet of sulphurus flame, by which his arms, face and | 





duce bad fruit, and that principles of justice and truth 
could not fail to open the path to the progress, happiness, 
and intellectual and material advancement of nations. 


three unfortunate children, so frightfully burnt that 
their remains might easily have been placed in a small 
basket. The mother and one of her youngest children 


Divorces.—Two cases of divorce occurred this 
week in the Consistory Court: Gonzalez against 
| Gonzalez, being the suit of the wife against the hu- 
| band for cruelty and adultery ; and Harraden against 
| Harraden, a wife's suit on the same grounds. The 
| petitions were granted in both cases. Evidence not 
entered into. 


Lascars In Lonpon.—As usual, at this timea 
the year, the Lascar seamen who are brought from 
Indian ports to London in the hope, seldom realised 
to them by our Christian captains, that they willle 

| taken home again, are dying of cold and hunger. 
| Astounding stories are told to the authorities of the 
| privations to which these unhappy wretches are eX- 
| posed—the workhouses refusing to take them in. At 
this moment 150 of them are living in a shedin 
| Blue-coat-fields. Prostitutes take curious charity 
} on ao. of them. and dreadful diseases are disse 
nated. 





| One or tHe Execr.— William Cowley, an elderly 

| hatter, of Ratcliff, has been convicted of increasilg 
his incumbrances, unknown to Mrs. Cowley. Sophia 

| Saunders, of course pretty, lived in his service, @ 

gave birth toa child. Defendant promised to mail 
tain the child, but had only given a shilling to het 
Defendant, who was a member of the Ebenezer 

Chapel, said the girl had been in his service, 

had looked after her morals, and lectured her on 

sinfulness of her ways. He admitted having 

her once, but it was a pious kiss. He would 

swear he was not the father of the child. Mr. 

Ingham said he was of a different opinion, 

the usual order. ‘The defendant said he 

appeal. 





Compiicatep Retatronsuip.—Miss Charlotte 
| Reynolds, not pretty, but respectably dressed, 
William Wells, grocer, of ‘Turnham Green, “hil, 
sister’s husband, with being the father of her 

and also with neglecting to maintain It 
defendant had first succeeded in his Ptnit 
administering gin. The parentage was 





and the usual order was made. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Roman Catholic miracle is thus announced 


Leche from Rome. The fire points the moral for 
we behoot of the pious idiots :— 


miraculous image has been recently en- 
the superstitious reverence of the lower orders 
ais circumstantial attention of the ecclesiastical 
suthorities in Rome, being nothing less than a ‘ prodi- 
1 image (as the official paper terms it) of the 
in the church of Santa Maria in Monticelli, 
which has been observed lately to perform the usual 
fat of opening and shutting its eyes. A triduum having 
ordained in consequence by the cardinal-vicar, was 
Wided with great pomp at the church in question; 
jut unfortunately some of the decorations of the altar 
fire, a destructive flame burst forth, creating a 
frightful panic in the congregation, driving the cardinal 
gi his suffragans into the sacristy, and actually con- 
the frame of the ‘ prodigious image’ itself.” 
Bap News FOR THE Papacy.—The construction of 
ic lines is making great progress in Italy at 
A direct line between Piedmont and Switzer- 
by Brissago was opened on the Ist. Another line 
yas opened some time ago between the two countries by 
St. Julien. Caserta, and the towns of Cancello Santa 
Yara, Capua, Mola, Terracina, Nola, Salerno and 
ino, are now connected with Naples by telegraphic 
ines, which are open to the public. A line is also in 
to connect Bologna and Ancona, a distance of 
{0miles, and has already reached Rimini. It is believed 
twill be continued at Rome. 

Irortant !—The King of the Belgians opened the 
sion of the Legislature on the 7th. In his speech he 
iedared that Belgium sets more value than ever on its 
yatrality, confirmed by the sympathy and confidence of 
al Powers. 

Tar VINTAGE OF 1854.—An eminent house in Bor- 
ux writes :—“ Bordeaux, Oct. 27, 1854.—Referring 
the remarks of our circular of ist January last, 
qative to the very indifferent claret vintages of 1852 
gd 1853, it is with regret that we have to announce the 

failure of this year’s crop, the yield being esti- 
mated at fully 90 per cent. under an average. 

Tue QUEEN oF ENGLAND AND THE YounG Kina or 
PorrucaL.—It appears that he and his brother, the 
Duke of Oporto, speak with delight of the reception and 
treatment they met with at the British Court. Queen 
Victoria went down to the very door to meet them, 
kissed them both, addressing them at once as plain Pedro 
wd Luis, and during the whole time they stayed with 
ber, treated them as if they were her own children. On 
me occasion little Don Luis, not having the fear of the 
tholera before his eyes, was feasting gloriously upon an 
@ormous bunch of grapes, when the Queen, chancing 
tocome up, took them from him, and flung them away, 
siministering at the same time a dose of good advice on 
the subject of diet. This affectionate familiarity so 
deared her Majesty to the young strangers, that they 
bth cried when they took their last leave of her, as if 
they were parting from their own mother.—Lisbon Cor- 
rapondent of the Morning Herald. 

BucharEst.—The Bucharest correspondent of the 
Daily News writes :— 

“The German papers have occupied themselves for 
wme weeks back in maligning Sir Stephen Lakeman 
QMassar Pasha), the Turkish commandant-de-place at 
Bucharest, whose great crime seems to be his differences 
with the Austrians, which are now a matter of public 
Whoriety; and, secondly, his being an Englishman, 
Which gives any one a fair claim to the detestation of 
@ imperial functionary. Sir Stephen Lakeman, ac- 
trding to them, is a renegade, an adventurer; they are 
thocked and indignant that the deep-laid plans of a 
nighty Austrian chieftain should be thwarted by a 
ad Englishman, in a position so extremely equi- 


“Let us look into the matter. Massar Pacha is not a 
Mhegade, but to the best of my belief and opinion a good 
Christian of the Established Church of Great Britain and 
Inland ; possibly he may be a dissenter, but in any 
tae, he is not a Mahomedan. Instead of being an ad- 
Waturer, he is an officer of the English army; is in pos- 
tsion of a large private fortune, probably larger than 
tmAustrian generals of division put together, in their 
Wildest night dreams, ever imagined themselves in pos- 
sion of; raised and equipped at his own expense the 

regiment of Waterkloof Rangers at the Cape 
#Good Hope, commanded it in person in the two cam- 
against the Kaffirs, and rendered services so im- 
Pertant that he received the thanks of the Government, 
the honour of knighthood, and the Cross of the Bath. 
m love of soldiering, partly from sympathy 
Turkey, he took service under the Sultan a few 
ago as inspector-general of cavalry, and bore 
@ ative part in the concluding portion of the past cam- 
lags of receiving anything of the Turkish 
ent, he has been spending his own money 

lagely. So much for this gentleman personally.” 


“Their conduct to the population they profess to 
deliver from the Russians is far from amiable. The 
same treatment which Florentines and Milanese have 
borne for years is now experienced by the unhappy in- 
habitants of Bucharest, where Count Coronini, seemingly 
a rather int ate « der, has fixed his quarters. 
The coarse military insolence which has been the fashion 
throughout the Italian States is now exercised upon a 
population equally inoffensive, and equally sensitive to 
insult. But the political difficulty arises from their 
conduct to the Turks themselves.” 





A NEW OCRACY. 
Tus Sheffield Free Press is learning Greek and 
Latin, and is suggesting that the new National 
Party should call itself the “ Orthocracy,” or the 
“Egocracy.” There is much good sense in their 
quaint politics :— 

“We lately consulted a friend of ours, who is more at 
home in Greek than we can pretend to be, how to form a 
word which should express the rule of the Right, as 
Democracy is the rule of the people, and Aristocracy is 
the rule of the upper classes. He replied, ‘ Orthocracy’ 
is the word that you want. But (added he) perhaps you 
do not know that Aristocracy ought to suit you better 
still; for its true meaning is, the rule of the Best, which 
says nothing about upper or lower classes. —This led to 
more questions and reflections, some of which we venture 
to give our readers. 

“It appears to us, that among ourselves the party 
names of aristocrat and democrat by no means mark out 
the fundamental points which distinguish men’s political 
action as good or evil. It cannot be denied, that many 
persons have a theoretic love of democracy, but a far 
greater practical love of being themselves rulers. They 
would cut down all above them to their own level, but 
forbid any below them to rise to that level; and would 
wish to dictate their own opinion as a law to all. Such, 
though fighting under a democratic flag, are (unaware 
to themselves) monarchists, or rather despots, and their 
despotic tendencies are neither softened nor glorified by 
loyalty and monarch-worship, as with the old Cavaliers. 
So neither can it be denied that of avowed aristocrats 
some are selfish, proud, and overbearing; thinking more 
of their class or order than of the nation, and more of 
their personal greatness or wealth than of their class. 
Thus we have selfish despotic men alike among democrats 
and aristocrats. What are we to call such people? said 
we to our friend. Really (said he) I am afraid emocrats 
would not be good Greek, and you will better understand 
my calling them egocrats. Good, replied we ; everybody 
will understand what egocracy means: it is a word that 
the English language wants, for egotist scarcely contains 
the full thought.—But to return: the true democrat 
wishes the nation’s voice to be heard, yet he does not 
wish it to prevail, when it is unjust or foolish; for 
instance, if (as in America) a majority vote to keep a 
minority in slavery. ‘Thus a reasonable democrat does 
not desire the prevalence of Numbers over Right, but a 
prevalence of Right over Force and Fraud ; and hopes to 
gain this end by a system which permits the voice of All 
to be heard. It is therefore evident to us, that what are 
called the two parties of Politics, viz., the aristocratic 
and democratic, have each of them a more generous, and 
each a baser, element. Neither can get rid of Egocrats 
in their own ranks ; yet the Orthocrats in each ought 
to sympathise far less with the Egocrats than with the 
Orthocrats of the other side. Nor only so, but the 
existing division of parties is not a moral, that is, a deep- 
seated, division, but one in part of form, and brought 
about by the mere outside of circumstances. The true 
moral division would be of Orthocrats, or champions of 
the Right, against Egocrats, or champions of Number 
One : but Egocracy is too self-entwined to give cohesive- 
ness to any party ; hence Egocrats uniformly fight under 
a false flag, taking advantage of minor differences 
between good men, and no open party can possibly 
succeed in excluding them.” 





IRELAND. 


Mr. Gavan Dor ry has pronounced, at a recent Tenant 
Right Meeting, on the dangerous question, for a 
Roman Catholic member, whether a Bishop has any 
moral right to inderdict Priests from politics. His 
speech was eloquently bold :— 

“He thought no danger ever threatened the Independent 
Party, and the people whom they represented, so formi- 
|dable as one, which perhaps, long existed, but which 
now for the first time stood nakedly revealed. He 
referred to the exercise of ecclesiastical authority by 
which Father Keeffe was prohibited from taking part in 
their proceedings that evening. God forbid that he 
| should interpose between a priest and his bishop in the 
| legitimate exercise of his episcopal functions. Perhaps 
| the Bishop of Ossory had not exceeded his power; he 
| would express no final opinion upon that subject, but he 
| was prepared to express a very decided and perfectly 
| final opinion upon the result this course of proceeding, 





is reported to be a strong pro- Russian feeling | if not reversed as far as the past was concerned, and 
the Austrian officers in the Principalities. | terminated for the future, would have on the religious 


Duels between these and Hungarians, and Italians, 


|and political liberties of Ireland. It would hand us 


in the Turkish army, are of constant occur- | over without succour or shelter to the bigots of England. 





Why? Because no honest man would consent to enter 





SN 
the British Parliament to maintain a painful and 
exhausting contest against the Spooners and Whitesides, 
if their hopes were betrayed and their strength scattered 
at home by Bishops of their own Church.” 

He cited other cases. 


“ These were not the only cases, but they were all he 
felt justified in mentioning at present. They were quite 
enough, however, to show the impossibility of maintain- 
ing an independent party in Parliament, when their 
chief supporters were singled out for ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. What was the first danger against which the 
Irish party had been called upon to guard? At the very 
opening of the present Parliament, and repeatedly since, 
they had been threatened by the English newspapers, 
and the English bigots, with a bill to exclude priests 
from political affairs. And when they come home from 
this contest they find certain bishops doing the precise 
thing which the Newdegates had threatened in vain. In 
Parliament, Lord John Russell insulted them by de- 
scribing their religion as narrowing and debasing to the 
human intellect ; and Sir John Young scoffed at them 
by assuring the House of Commons that there were still, 
perhaps, three or four millions of Catholics left in Ire- 
land. When they come home they find Catholic bishops 
supporting the Government of these very men; and, 
what was far more fatal, they find in the case of Father 
Keeffe, a priest as pious and unsullied as any in the 
Church of God, prohibited from the performance of his 
duties as an elector of that county for simply defending 
himself and the principles of the party with which he 
was united. It was happy for religion that there was a 
tribunal to which a bishop must be as submissive as the 
humblest layman—to this tribunal, he was rejoiced to 
know, the case would be carried. He would not antici- 
pate its decision; but he had no hesitation in stating 
that if there was not protection for the second order of 
the clergy—for that order whose zeal and devotion, 
whose sacrifices, and whose courage had won and main- 
tained the liberties of the Irish Church—he, for one, 
would feel it his duty to throw up his seat in Parliament, 
and not keep up the show of a battle in London which 
was betrayed and defeated at home. He believed 
this would be the decision of the best of his colleagues.” 





HOW OUR TRADE STANDS. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending 
the 10th of October were issued this week, and con- 
tinue to show a gradual contraction of trade, the 
falling off in the declared value of our exportations as 
compared with the corresponding month of last year 
being 754,952/. This diminution seems attributable 
to the reduction in the Australian and American de- 
mand, and is not to be confounded with the conse- 
quences of the war. It was in October last year and 
the few preceding months that the mania for con- 
signing goods to Australia was at its height, and 
owing to this, the item of haberdashery alone, which 
includes ready-made clothing, exhibits a decrease of 
209,512/. in the present return, although, compared 
with October, 1852, it would give an increase of 
106,000/. The demand for saddlery and other articles 
of leather has been affected in like manner, while 
that for metals and machinery and for linen and 
woollen goods has been exposed to the double in- 
fluence of the check to the colonial trade and the 
money pressure at New York. Still, even under 
these circumstances, the return is only unsatisfactory 
n contrast with what was witnessed during the 


| xcitement of last year, since, compared with the 


same month of,1852, it would present an increase of 
nearly 700,0002 Contrary to what might have been 
expected, cotton goods do not appear on the un- 
favourable side, but in future reports they will be 
likely to show a falling off. The aggregate value of 
our exports during the first nine months of the year 
has been 67,727,198, against 66,987,729/. in the like 
period of 1853, showing an increase of 739,4691,, or a 
little more than one per cent. As compared with the 
same period of 1852, there has been an increase of 
13,335,760l. With regard to imported commodities 
the most remarkable feature is the small amount of 
foreign grain and flour taken during the month, a 
long period having elapsed since the totals were so 
insignificant. Of rice also the quantity has been 
proportionably small. In other respects there is no- 
thing to call for remark. The consumption of tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and spirits, shows a slight increase, 
while in coffee, cocoa, wines, fruits, and spices, there 
has been a little decline. There has been a diminu- 
tion in exports of raw material, silks and cottons 
excepted. The importation of other articles during 
the month has also been on a rather diminished scale, 
so as further to account for the late improvement in 
the foreign exchanges. In dyes and dyeing stuffs 
there has been a decrease, except of cochineal, mad- 
der, and valonia. A great reduction is shown in 
hides, and also in metals, except tin. Of palm and 
train oils the importation has likewise been com- 
paratively very small, but other kinds present an 
increase. The arrivals and consumption of timber 





have been steady, a falling off in foreign being made 
up by an increase in colonial. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN TURKEY. 

Tire removal of the Russians from the Circassian 
coast is said to have had one bad social effect; i. e., 
that the slave-trade is likely to be more flourishing 
than before. In compliance with representations 
made by Lord Redcliffe the Sultan has issued strin- 
gent firmans against the traffic. A letter from Con- 
stantinople says :— 

“The attention of the British Ambassador has been 
especially directed to this subject, and, after many re- 
presentations, he has succeeded in obtaining firmans, 
worded in the most stringent language, for the total abo- 
lition of the Circassian and Georgian slave-trade. Not 
only may the women be taken and set at liberty, so far 
as a Mussulman female can be free, but the dealer will 
be subject to the punishment of a grave offence. Whe- 
ther the extinction of white or concubine slavery will 
follow this edict, it is diffieult to say. Turkey is the 
country of high-sounding reforms never carried into 
practice, and Imperial orders executed only where a 
foreign representative is present to urge on their enforce- 
ment. But no doubt the Porte and its advisers are in 
earnest, and the trade will cease for the present as far as 
Constantinople is concerned. To discuss the question of 
polygamy and the results to the Turks themselves of the 
practice of buying odalisks in any number they may 
desire, is useless. No one can doubt but that the harem 
is one of the chief causes of the sloth and cowardice of 
the Turkish governing class. Putting aside other con- 
siderations, it is well known that the great household 
expenses, which keep even the most successful phunderer 
among the Pashas poor, arise mainly from the crowd of 
women and servants which are supposed to be due to his 
state. The more enlightened and Europeanised of the 
Turks have generally but one wife, and a stranger might 
be apt to think polygamy rather a thing of the past~—a 
practice permitted indeed, but looked upon as disreput- 
able by all but a few of the old school. But even one 
wife must have a host of slaves to si her dignity, 
and the great body of the rich Turks are not like the few 
eminent individuals to whom Englishmen are generally 
introduced. Among the minor class of officials, the in- 
dulgence and waste of a large establishment are almost 
universal. There are secretaries and clerks at the Porte 
with incomes of about 100/. a year of our money. How 
one of these can live at all in a place so expensive as 
Constantinople is surprising; but he not only lives, but 
keeps up a state fit for an English Cabinet Mimister. He 
has probably two wives, each with one or two white and 
‘three or four black attendants; each wife has a carriage 
of her own in which she jolts over the stones of Pera, or 
sits eating creams at the Sweet Waters. The functionary 
himself has a couple of horses for his own use, a groom 
to walk by his side when he rides in leisurely state to or 
from the Porte, and a man behind to carry his long and 
well-cleaned pipes. The means by which this magnifi- 
cence is supported are well known to the initiated. Each 
man in office, from the Pasha downwards, has transac- 
tions with some one who has a cause to gain or a favour 
to demand. The secretary represents to his superior 
that he is in debt, that the money-lender will wait no 
longer, and that he must give up his post unless the 
request of some individual be granted who has promised 
so many thousand piastres to the speaker for the suc- 
cessful use of his influence. The matter is arranged, and 
the happy official receives for one corrupt transaction a 
sum equal perhaps to five years’ salary. The discon- 
tinuance of a supply of white slaves may perhaps cause 
no small change in the domestic habits of the Turks ; 
that it will tend to discourage polygamy cannot be 
doubted. In former times, when the whole Miditerranean 
coast was swept by the Turkish fleets and the Algerine 
corsairs, and the wives of the Sultans were not Georgians 
nor Circassians, but Spaniards, Neapolitans, and Vene- 
tians, many an inferior satrap possessed a household as 
large as that of the present Sultan. With the scarcity 
of the supply the manners of the people have somewhat 
mended, and there is reason to hope that with the utter 


a of the trade polygamy itself may perhaps 





MANCHESTER ON MAURICE. 


Tun Manchester Examiner, in an able article on the 
Working Man’s College, says:— 
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J FOR IMPROVING THE CONDI- 
TION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


Ox Wednesday, upon the invitation of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, a number of gentlemen interested in 
the improvement of the dwellings of the labouring 
poor, assembled at Wild-court, Drury-lane, for the 
roa of inspecting a row of thirteen houses which 

ve been taken by the society upon a long lease, 
with the view of being purified and repaired. 

The whole of the district east of Drury-lane, and 
bounded by Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and Clare-street, is one of the worst possible in the 
metropolis. There are not such appearances of utter 
squalor and wretchedness as are to be met with in 
some neighbourhoods, still there are evidences of 
great misery and destitution, aggravated by filth, 
a teeming population, and the absence of sanitary 
provisions of the commonest nature. Wild-court is 
situate on the northern side of Great Wild-street, 
Lineoln’s-inn, and it runs in a north-easterly direc- 
tion into Chapel-place, which leads easterly into 
Duke-street, and westerly through Middle-yard into 
Great Queen-street. ‘The court is paved throughout, 
and is about sixteen feet wide. An open gutter 
traverses its centre longitudinally, and other trans- 
verse gutters occur at intervals. Though presenting 
externally a dilapidated appearance, the houses are 
in reality substantial brick structures—the beams, 
joists, and other bearing timbers being principally of 
English oak, and in a sound state. 

These 13 houses, which contain an aggregate of 
108 separate rooms, have been leased by the society 
at an average annual rental of 15/. 10s. They are 
all occupied at the present moment, and are calcu- 
lated to contain 200 families, or about 1000 people. 
The court swarms with children, wretched-looking 
little objects, and the population is chiefly Irish. 
The men are, for the most part, labourers, but when 
out of work they “follow the markets,” as the 
among them is, and on Sundays they crowd our 
streets with baskets of oranges or other seasonable 
fruits. Though generally honest, some portions of 
the houses are occupied by known thieves, and a 
considerable number of destitute persons of ques- 
tionable reputation nightly sleep upon the stairs, for 
which they pay no rent. The whole place is in 
a most filthy and foul state. The basements are 
unpaved and unoccupied, and from them the 
most horrible effluvia are at times emitted. There 
is scarcely a whole pane of glass to be found in ‘all 
the windows, and the back yards, which are most 
imperfectly drained, range from not more than 5 feet 
to 7 feet wide. The mode in which the soil and 
refuse are god rid of by the families occupying the 
garrets of these houses would hardly be credited. It 
is thrown, in the first place, through a small aperture 
on to the roof at the back. It then passes along a 
5-inch wooden trough, or gutter, fixed to the wall of 
the front room, and thence to a gutter behind the 
parapet outside, which presents the appearance of 
an elongated cesspool, disgusting in the extreme, 
and furnishing an intolerable stench. It is then 
carried off by the rainwater-pipe to the drains. 
Some of the troughs as they pass through the 
room are quite open, so as to expose the refuse to 
view, and others have flaps, which may be opened 
and the soil emptied into it, in order to save the ne- 
cessity of conveying it to the back of the house. 

These are the places upon which this useful society 
is about next to operate. It has already erected 
model lodging-houses in various parts of the town; 
but these, although yielding from 5 to 6 per cent. 
interest upon the capital expended, have hardly held 
out a sufficiently tempting prospect to induce builders 
or others to undertake them as a matter of specula- 
tion. The system more recently adopted by the 
society, of renovating and adapting existing houses, 
has proved much more su ulas a matter of 
profit — one house in Charles-street, Drury-lane, 
having yielded as much as 16 per cent. It is this 
plan therefore which is to be adopted here ; and it is 
estimated that for an expenditure of between 90/1. 
and 1002. per house, they may be rendered completely 
comfortable and healthy habitable dwellings. They 
will then be let to respectable tenants at rents not 
higher, but probably considerably lower than those 
at present paid for the wretched accommodation af- 


“We wish our conviction were stronger than it is, | forded 


that Mr. Maurice and his colleagues are the fittest 
teachers on such an important topic. We are afraid 
that the economic views which they are known to enter- 
tain are more likely to produce an enfeebling sentiment- 
alism, than a spirit of noble and vigorous independence ; 
and to make the working man feel something like a pa- 
tronised and petted victim of misfortune, instead of a 
free and self-reliant member of the social commonwealth. 
one a ye iP for working men will never be thoroughly 
efficient, till good primary schools are in active operation 
for the young; and hence the strong sympathy with 
which we view the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Mau- 
rice only inspires us with a more heartfelt wish that 
sectarian jealousies retarded no longer the establishment 
of such a system of education as alone can meet the im- 
perious wants of the age.” 





The object of Lord Shaftesbury in inviting a few 
gentlemen to visit the spot on Wednesday was that 
in twelve months’ time, when the improvements con- 
templated will be effected, they may be enabled to 
contrast the state of things at the two periods, and 
to judge of the good absolutely accomplished. Many 
of the present tenauts have lived in this miserable 
court for years, and some of them have requested to 
be permitted to return when the repairs shall be 
completed. No doubt they will be entitled to first 
choice. 


The noble earl, who takes so lively an interest in 
the welfare of the poor, speaks with confidence of the 
success of this and similar undertakings, and re- 
marks that the Common Lodging-house Act has 
proved one great fact, and that is, that the Irish 


lodging-house keeper is not incorrigible, 
improvement is already perceptible in ee. Breat 
of these places, and every day the system is bet 
ing less objectionable. 

There was not a very large muster on W; 
the visit to such a neighbourhood not being attra’ 
tive to the many; but among those sttrie. 


noticed Sir B. Hall, Mr. Chadwick, Dr. ss 
Mr. 8. Hughes, Mr. Godwin, the Rey, E 
steth, Dr. Gavin, Professor Tayl ; 
others. a ba. = 





AMERICA, 
A tetrer from New York says:— 

“A keen political statistician estimates the probable 
results of the election as follows :—Hards, 100,009 
votes; Softs, 60,000 votes; Know-nothi 66,409 
votes; Whigs, 250,000 votes; total, 470,000, The 
‘ Hards’ are democrats opposed to the Administration; 
the ‘ Softs’ are democrats in favour of the Administry. 
tion; the ‘ Know-nothings’ advocate the Appointment of 
none but native Americans to office, and are opposed ty 
all foreign influence, and especially to the Romag 
Catholic, Catholic Irish, &e. The Whigs 
fraternise with the Know-nothings. For instance, Joh, 
M. Clayton, the senator of Delaware, has written g 
letter indirectly espousing ‘ Know-nothing’ 

But the most remarkable effect of Know-nothingiem ig g 
recent summersault by the Washington Union, in which 
it squints fondly at the secret order, and takes groundig 
labour of a kind of Know-nothing change in the naturalj. 
sation laws. Up to last week it had been bitter in ity 
denunciations of the new and secret political society, 
But the conversion of the Government organ has eyi- 
dently been brought about by the display of ‘ Know. 
nothing’ power in Pennsylvania, and its threatening 
influence in New York. And then we have other parties 
—Slavery and Anti-slavery, Temperance and Ang. 


phrase | temperance—all the new parties of ‘ isms,’ so called, which 


usually amalgamate with the Know-nothings. In Ney 
York, on the other hand, the Germans have held a mg 
meeting, for the purpose of agreeing upon a ticket on 
which they can all unite at the coming election, Th 
Irish also are arranging a similar demonstration, on the 
plea that the Know-nothing movement demands that 
they should do something for self-preservation. 

the two great turning points of political power justaow 
are Know-nothingism and the Nebraska question, The 
excitement on both swells as the New York election ap- 
proaches, and the probability now is stronger thamever, 
that the pro-Nebraska (pro-slavery) govemmet of 
General Pierce will be severely rebuked by the New 
York vote, and that Know-nothingism will 

exert its balance of power in electing the next president 
of the United States. European readers, judging 
great a distance from the scene of action, may 
posed to believe that the divisions and subdivisionsof » 
many parties must threaten the integrity and existenes 
of the Union itself. But the questions are merdly 
domestic, some of the new parties ephemeral, and several 
of the issues got up as electioneering and other political 
pretexts. In loyalty to the Union they all agrees 
very few zealots perhaps excepted, and no party exhibi 
a stricter American and federal feeling than the Know- 
nothings, however liberal their views may be as regards 
foreigners.” 


There are three great facts in the news from 
Canada: a “Maine Liquor Law” has been passed; 
and, on the news arriving of the victory at Alms, 
“the House,” on the motion of Sir Alan McNab, 
adjourned “amid cheering ;” while Sir George 
letter, announcing the withdrawal of nearly alt the 
troops from the province (in accordance with the 
general intention expressed by Lord in 1853), 
has excited no discontent whatever. us We see 
that the concession of self-government ensures 
“loyalty.” 


The new Governor, Hon. T. Manners Sutton, bas 
assumed the administration of New Brunswick. The 
Legislature, summoned specially to consider the Dew 
council treaty with the United States, was ad 
by the Governor in a speech congratulating the 
province on the assurances offered by the treaty ot 
the continued good understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Gratiryinc.—Thenewsis contradicted: Soulouque 
has not declared war against the United States! He 
allows them to retain their St. Domingo station! 





MEXICO. 
Santa Anna is said to be endeavouring to do a good 
stroke of business. He offers to the aropee 
vernments that if they will support him against of 
United States, and accede to his b ng King 
Mexico, he will “_ te cee to = am 
u any one named by a European congress: 

Pon the other hand { New York paper states that 
“the government of the United States at Weshiegs 
and the cabinet of Santa Anna have or 
basis of a new treaty, which is at the present 
ment in process of negotiation. 


This treaty will be 





entirely of a commercial nature.” 
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- SPAIN—CUBA. 


ned the Cortes in a speech ex- 
Tae —— clic virtues and her general con- 
in All passed off quietly. 


: informed,” says the Madrid correspondent of 
ening Chronicle,“ that the Spanish Government 
S returned a negative answer to Lord Howden’s 
bare that they would declare the slave-trade to 
and that the reason alleged for their re- 
yd me do so ie the impossibility they feel of doing 
saything to add to the discontent which exists in 
Cube—* declaration which is considered tantamount 
: that the slave-trade must continue, because 
Ys prietors require its continuance, which 
Ibave heard, in fact, roundly stated. The truth is, 
no measure short of declaring that traffic piracy, 
treating it as such, will put a stop to it; and the 
concerned in its continuance are very little 
by all that its opponents can do short of 
Meanwhile, General Concha, Governor-General 
Cuba, is doing all he can to prepare the way among 
the Cubans.” 


t 





BALTIC POLITICS. 


fxrectation in Sweden is now directed to the 
hing discussion in the Parliament on the 
peutrality credits. Should the Court succeed in 
dgbtaining these credits, in addition to the large 
ams it has in its hands, it will not be compelled to 
guemble the Parliament next year, and will have 
the game in its own hands. What this game is, and 
jas been from the beginning, we know. It is a 
ussian alliance, an armed Prussian-Swedish-Danish 
qalition, which undertakes the duty of shielding 
ge Russian shores, while the Czar carries on active 
i The northern nations are now beginning 

to fathom the intrigue, and, in spite of the threats of 
Berlin, are breaking loose. Denmark has taken the 
frststep, assured that the Allies will not allow Prus- 
dans or Austrians to meddle in the Duchies, or to 
the Danish constitution, that dreadful thorn 

inthe side of the German powers and of the Czar. 
fweden will move next. It will cost the Court a 
turd battle to gain the credits, and, even if it suc- 
ged, public attention is now awaked, and will dog 
them at every step. In this, as in many other ques- 
tions, we are only at the beginning. The next cam- 
in the Baltic will be very different from the 


th Copenhagen, all is as usual, and must remain 

# fill the meeting of the new Parliament on the Ist 

ber The nation is admirably cool and good- 

tmtured. It will take no illegal steps. It obeys the 

ly. At this moment the law is expressed and re- 

by the Parliament; but should the ministry 

public traitors, should any attempt be made 

to overturn the public institutions, to destroy the 

Parliament altogether, or to octroy a despotic form 

@ Government, then the Parliament and people 

will be one, and will stand or fall together. Should 

Danish liberty fall, great will be the fall thereof, and 

the power and policy of the Allies will be seriously 
tampered in the ruins. 

King Frederick VII.’s visit to the Duchies is 
@erywhere being turned into a Schleswig-Holstein 
demonstration against the kingdom of Denmark, 
that monarchy of which Schleswig has always formed 
apart. 





HLL ROBBERIES AT NEWCASTLE-ON- 


‘To men, Joseph Laing and Thomas Martin, have 
arrested for attempting to pass bank post-bills, 

the property of Messrs. Walker, of Newcastle. 
laing induced an old man, named Wolfe, to present 
ge of the bills (for 2001.) at the Cumberland and 
District Bank. Mr. Watson, the clerk, 
informed him that the bill could not be cashed in 
tat way, but said that it might be left in the bank 
© bear interest, and that Laing might have an 
aivance upon it, provided the old man brought a 
Witten order from him. This was done, and on his 
Murn to the bank he received 50/. in cash and a 
9 te remaining 1502. deposited. Laing 
wi left the same evening for London. On 
Teeeday Laing wanted to turn his receipt for 150. 
itto cash, and applied to Glyn and Co., the agents of 
fe Northumberland Bank, but was told that the 
Money could not be paid upon the security of the 
ent, but that he would have to procure a bank 

bill. His attempt to procure this led to the 
apprehension of himself and Martin. No 
apply brought against Martin, but he was 
in consequence of a letter addressed to 


an. Walker being found on him. Laing was 


In the meantime it remains a m stery how the 
Ms and letters came into the pettoe tas of Laing; 
they have been stolen on the railway, in the 

or from the clerk in conveying them 

tal the post-office to Messrs. Walker, no ope can 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 
A conrerence of the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause, convened under the auspices of the committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, will 
be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, 
on the 29th and 30th inst. This conference is to be 
held in pursuance to a resolution passed at the Anti- 
Slavery Conference held in Edinburgh in October, 
1853, on the occasion of the meeting of the Peace 
Congress, The specific object of the forthcoming 
conference, according to the terms of the resolution 
above referred to, is ‘ to consider what united action 
should be adopted to promote abolition of slavery.” 
We understand that many important questions will 
be mooted, including a consideration of the present 
aspect of the anti-slavery question, as a public ques- 
tion in England; the results of emancipation in the 
English and French colonies; the progress of the 
anti-slavery cause in other countries; the present 
| position of Cuba, in relation to the United States 
| and emancipation; the project of the Southern party 
in the United States; the various instrumentalities 
that may be employed; the development of the natu- 
ral resources of those countries capable of raising 
the staples chiefly raised by slaves; and on the hold- 
ing another World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, &. &c. 


EMIGRATION. 
Tuis is a fact for the Know-nothings:—“ Ten thou- 
sand emigrants arrived in New York on the 23rd and 
24th of October.” 

At the meeting of the guardians of the Galway 
Union, on Friday, a letter was read from Mr. 
Buchanan, Government emigration agent in Quebec, 
in which he states that the prospects of emigrants 
in Upper Canada are very favourable, and that 
females readily obtain good situations in that pro- 
vince. 








RUSSIA VERSUS AUSTRIA. 
THe Augsb Gazette (to be trusted moderately) 
gives ars of the relative military strength 
of the two Empires :— 
“ Without reckoning the reserves of the line, the six 
corps which the Czar has established against the Austrian 
frontier from the Vistula to the mouths of the Danube, 
have a total strength of 288,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, and about 18,000 soldiers of the artillery and 
engineer corps. This enormous mass of troops stand at 
— opposed to only the Austrian mobile army under 
ron Hess, the strength of which at the present moment 
may be stated at 220,000 men, with 300 field guns. 
Should circumstances render it desirable, this army 
might be reinforced by the 34,000 men and 300 field 
guns of Marshal Wimpffen’s army corps, at present 
standing in Bohemia. This corps might be joined by 
detachments which the Ban of Croatia and Field-Mar- 
shal Radetsky could send by railway. The entrance of 
the Russian guards into Warsaw would be the signal for 
concentrating these Bohemian troops, and raising them 
to a strength of 120,000 men, with 200 guns. Inasmuch 
as we may suppose that a part of Prince Gortchakoff’s 
force in the delta of the Danube would be held in check 
by Omar Pasha, the Russian and Austrian armies would 
meet in nearly equal strength. If thus the Russians 
were disposed to hold their carnival in Vienna, they 
would have first to obtain the consent of the Austrian 
army. This latter is now morally in a condition to 
accomplish great things. It is youthful, elate, and 
proud of its reeent history; it is full of enthusiasm 
for its young emperor, and knows that when it goes 
to battle, it will see the Emperor mount his charger.” 





A DELICATE QUESTION. 
Ovr clever Indian (Agra) contemporary, the Mofus- 





The Nation discourages what it incorrectly sup- 
poses to be an Irish reactionary tendency in America 
—to return—giving the discouragement on grounds 
worth attention for general reasons :— 

“ Nevertheless, owing to the condition of Ireland, and 
the unfortunate insecurity of the tenure of land, the 
time has not yet arrived when it would be advisable for 
any large number of Irish emigrants to return to Ireland, 
unless, indeed, they could buy lan@ instead of hiring it. 
As a contemporary, the Daily Express, observes:—‘ No 
permanent change for the better can be effected until 
such time as a limit is fixed to the ultra power of the 
priests.’ But he means to say landlords. The social 
amelioration of Ireland can alone be completed when 
that is the case. As it has been observed, the man who 
leaves the life of a beggarly farmer in Ireland, or a 
precarious labourer in England, to find employment in 
the United States, exchanges not only sky but soul. 
He becomes his own master, looks to have a voice in 
the election of his representative, and can, if he likes, 
stand upon his own land, no one making him afraid.” 


Dreapru. Mortatiry on Boarp Emterant Surps. 
—The ship J. R. Gilchrist, from Liverpool, arrived at 
New York on the 22nd ult., lost the carpenter, Mr. A. 
Brandt, of Boston, by cholera, on the passage, besides 
13 others, supposed passengers. The ship Jacob A. 
Westervelt, also arrived on the same day from Liver- 
pool, had 30 deaths on the passage. The nature of the 
disease is not mentioned. The packet ship West Point, 
Captain Williams, arrived on the 23rd from Liverpool, 
lost 18 passengers and two of her seamen by cholera, the 
disease making its appearance on the 5th ult., when 13 
days out. Owing to several others of the crew being 


—_ deals thus with an odd topic of the Indian 
| day :— 

| “Some of the Calcutta papers are indulging in a con- 
| troversy upon the subject of the classification of railway 
| passengers. It is suggested on the one side that there 
| shall be separate carriages for Europeans and Natives, 
and the expediency of such an arrangement is urged on 
the ground that there are natural and artificial perfumes, 
peculiar to or patronised by, a large class of natives, 
| which the noses polite of Europeans do not particularly 
affect. On the other hand it is urged, we believe, that 
a distinction of the kind would be an insult to the entire 
Native community, and disgraceful to an enlightened 


** Our readers are of course sensible persons—or they 
would not be our readers—and we ask them in all frank- 
ness and good faith whether—to use an appropriately 
Eastern word—the last assertion is not all bosh? We 
have notoriously liberal views upon Indian subjects—a 
little less liberal perhaps than when we first came out, 
with our fine English faith and hope—but we certainly 
do not go so far as the promulgators of the above opinion. 
It seems very remarkable in fact, that, while we are so 
illiberal as to differ with the Natives of India upen such 
a question as Religious Faith, we should shrink from 
separating ourselves from them in a matter of mere con- 
venance which a Master of the Ceremonies might decide. 
Perhaps it may be impolite, and unworthy of an en- 
lightened age, not to believe in Brahma; perhaps it may 
not be in accordance with good breeding to decline ac- 
cepting Mahomed as a prophet. Judged by such a 
standard we are all contented to be i and 
ill bred, and shall be forgiven even by the Indian 
Reform Society for being so. If Brahma or Mahomed 





sick with the disease, the pumps had to be d by 
the passengers, to keep the vessel free, she having sprung 
a leak in a gale. The clipper ship Governor Morton, 
arrived on the 24th from Liverpool, lost 34 of her pas- 
sengers by cholera on the passage. The ship Edgar P. 
Stringer, arrived on the 25th from Havre, reports having 
23 deaths on the passage from cholera. The South 
Carolina, also arrived at New York from Rotterdam, had 
| 50 deaths on the voyage. 


| 
THE TYNE AND WEAR SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Tue Tyne and Wear shipwrights, about eighteen 
| hundred workmen, are now out on strike; the Sun- 
| derland men turned out of the yards about a month 
| ago, immediately upon the masters giving them 
| notice of a reduction of Is. a day in their wages, 30s. 
| a week instead of 36s.; and the Tyne men, who had 
| been contributing 6d. each man for the support of 
| those out of work at Sunderland, upon their masters 
| giving them notice of a similar reduction. The 
| Tyne men were mostly employed at old work, 
| repairing ships, whilst the Sunderland shipwrights 
| were exclusively engaged in new shipbuilding; and 
| they allege that the ['yne masters have turned them 

out because they contributed to the support of the 
Sunderland men. The large and important section 
| of workmen employed in iron shipbuilding on the 
| Tyne have received no notice of a reduction, and 
| are in full work. Neither have the shipwrights of 
| Blyth or Hartlepool received notice of a reduction. 
| If they should, it is intimated that they will also 
| turn out. The strike, to all appearance, threatens to 
| be an obstinate one, 














happened to be existent and dealt in cottons and carpets, 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright would doubtless find them 
to be as enlightened as the Emperor of Russia, and would 
consider that not to believe in one, or both of them, 
would be unworthy the spirit of the age. We should 
find Mr. Cobden, perhaps, suspended by his flanks from 
a hook, while he reads the Morning Advertiser (as if the 
last was not rather the worse penance of the two) and 
treasure up what he calls ‘ facts.’ 

‘‘ For ourselves, we confess to not being so advanced 
as these gentlemen, and to being indisposed to warm 
ourselves in the cotton of Mr. Cobden’s political creed, 
or to bring such barbarities upon the tapis in which Mr. 
Bright deals with such success. Therefore, we hold, 
that considering our wide moral and religious separation 
from the Natives of India—a separation of creed, colour, 
race, and habits—the mere separation in railway 
carriages is a very minor matter. We are free—and 
particularly easy—to confess that the proximity and 
habits of Europeans would be as little in accordance 
with Native ideas as the perfumes and pawn, natural 
and adopted, of Natives are to Europeans. There can 
be no doubt that the spectacle of a European gentleman 
eating ham sandwiches (an instance urged by the 
Morning Chronicle) is not a gratifying sight to either 
Hindoo or Mahomedan ; yet such things may be wit- 
nessed, and the enjoyment of the British sandwich—so 
dear to the way-worn traveller—is not to be 
denied to the British Jones, simply because he lives in an 
i ed 
“ Then Ag is another and much more important 
point—a lady being little more important, as ever. 
Bombay must admit, than aZhamjsandwich. Ladies 
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have frequently to travel alone in India (their native 
servants of course excepted), owing to the fortunes of 
war or the of peace. At present they can 
do so with safety and propriety in the carriages of the 
dik companies. But the case is altogether changed 
when we consider the contingencies of the society among 
which, in a railway carriage, she stands a chance of 
being thrown. A lady travelling alone in a first-class 
carriage in England—is exposed to annoyance, but it is 
very remarkable if she does not meet with some imita- 
tion of a gentleman who will protect her if necessary. 
But here in India we must remember the sex is looked 
upon from an entirely different point of view, and that, 
therefore, an English lady and the most amiable and 
chivalrous of native gentlemen—even the most ad- 
mirable of Hindoostanee Chrightons—find themselves in 
a false position. And how is this false position to be 
overcome? By nothing except a perfect concordance of 
religion, of morals, of general ideas, which are, on both 
sides, the result of laws which will require centuries of 
time and ages of circumstance to repeal. 

“Tf such be the nature of the separation between 
those of different creeds, different colours, and different 
climes, who are united by a common bond which is 
entirely artificial, whatever its political and social ad- 
vantages,—how feeble and how false must be the notion 
that any distinction between the two, in a railway train, 
can, in any way, be dangerous to our rule, or detri- 
mental to the cause of this ‘ progress’— which seems to 
be leading the English public to nowhere in particular.” 





YOUNG GENTLEMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tur fifth of November is generally a busy day at 
Cambridge, Guy Fawkes being considered sufficient 
excuse fur a riot between town and gown, in which 
gown generally takes the initiative. This year they 
have been getting respectable, and the University 
authorities and the Borough magistrates met to or- 
ganise a peace-movement. The Dons became special 
constables, and locked in as many as they could 
after chapel. The domestic police kept their eyes 
on the small boys. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions some skirmishing ensued, and two University 
men were fined 51. each and expenses. The magis- 
trate had the option of inflicting imprisonment 
without reference to fine, and this will be put in 
force the next time the “ young gentlemen” “ plant 
themselves on theirinstincts.” Their friends, doubt- 
less, congratulate them on having another year free. 

Cambridge has also been intellectually employed 
in hissing a lecture who decried tobacco. All sorts 
of weeds flourish at Cambridge. 





ONE OF OUR “HEROES.” 
A FortwiGnT since we remarked, “Nothing has 
been more striking in the present war than the 
letters which have been sent home written by pri- 
vate soldiers.” The following letter, by a soldier of 
the Twenty Turrp, deserves a place in the future 
history of the war. It has a national significance, 
for it breathes a national spirit; and in this regard it 
represents the heart of England, as the heart of one 
man. What will they say at home? is the inspiring 
thought on the field of battle: it is the sustaining 
comfort on the bed of anguish in the hospital. Of 
the manly tenderness and simplicity of this brave 
and gentle-hearted soldier’s letter, need we speak? 
Patient and even cheerful in suffering, it breathes 
the very soul of constancy and devotedness, We 
trust he may be spared many years of honour and 
repose by the side of ‘‘ a person you know.” 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM W. H. FLOYD, 23RD WELCH 
FUSILIERS (2723). 
General Hospital, Scutari, Oct. 14, 1854. 

My dear Mother—You may see by my letter that 
paper is very scarce with me. A letter written by me to 
my brother will inform you that I have had the honour 
to serve in the two greatest general engagements ever 
fought in the world. I will likewise tell you that I have 
been severely wounded in -three places, which is as fol- 
lows:—A musket-shot through the right arm, which I 
received about an hour after we commenced the action, 
but being determined to pay them for making a hole 
through my jacket and fleshy part of my arm above the 
elbow, I would not fall to the rear, but made my com- 
rade tie a handkerchief round it, and fought through 
the action, which lasted three hours after; but just as we 
thought the action was over, for the Imperial Russian 
army was routed, and we had gained the entrenchments 
and forts, they halted and wheeled round, and made 
another stand, which did not last long, for General Sir 
G. Brown, or Lord Raglan (I do not know which of 
them) ordered us, the Royal Welch Fusiliers, Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, Grenadier Guards, and the 33rd Regiment 
of the Line to form up for the charge, which we did 
directly ; and now came the grand charge, and away 
they went after a few moments’ wounding with the 
bayonets, but not before they had left me a bayonet 
wound in the left thigh, and a rifle ball through the left 
breast, which passed through the breast-bone and left 
lung, going out under my shoulder-blade. My other 
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wounds are trifling to compare with the latter, for they 
are nearly healed up. The wound through my breast is 
closing up quite fast outside, but it will be months, the 
doctors tell me, before it will be healed up inside, and 
that I will always have to take great care of myself, for 
any convulsive or quick movement will be dangerous to 
me. They seem to think it quite a miracle that I should 
live, for they have agreed that the ball passed between 
the leading-strings of the heart, and about half an inch 
from the heart. Yet I am better, and live in hopes to 
live better a long time, although I shall never have much 
power in my left arm, nor shail I ever be upright; at 
least I can hardly expect it—but I must hope for the 
best. I never did despair, nor shall I. I have served 
my Queen in the best manner I could through an arduous 
campaign until I became mutilated with wounds; it is 
now her turn to serve me during the remainder of my 
days. I shall be home in England in December, and be 
discharged in May, so you must have a corner berth 
ready for me. I am getting the best of treatment here. 
Ican get anything I wish; liquors of any description, 
or food, it matters not what it costs, I am to get it. 
Give my love to J and his wife, Mr. T——, and 
Mrs. L , Granny, and Uncle Jones. Please tell 
Joseph that I received his letter with the stamps, but 
they were no good to me, for I lost them with my pack 
and kit on the field of battle. 

Now for a small anecdote. The bit of hair that you 
sent me, and another bit that a person you know sent 
me, I wore in a little bag round my neck. It was shot 
straight through the middle of the bag, and most of the 
bag and hair went into my breast, and every morning 
the doctor takes some of it out. Please answer by re- 
turn of post. My love to you, all friends, and relations. 

I remain, your affectionate youngest son, 
HAMLET, 
Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

I may come home next month, for the Doctor-General 
just told me he would send me to my native air as soon 
as possible. 











LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


THERE was the usual idiotcy on Lord Mayor’s Day 
(Thursday )—the procession as usual. 

At the banquet, in the evening, there was the 
usual distinguished company. On the right hand 
of the Lord Mayor were the late Lord Mayor, the 
French Ambassador, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, the Earl of Claren- 
don, Viscount Hardinge, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. 
Sheriff Muggeridge, the Swedish, Spanish, Sardinian, 
Turkish, Portuguese, Brazilian, Austrian, American, 
and Danish Ministers, and the Peruvian Chargé 
d’Affaires. On his Lordship’s left hand sat the Lady 
Mayoress, the late Lady Mayoress, the Lord Chief 
Baron, Vice-Chancellor Stuart, Mr. Baron Parke, 
Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Justice Erle, Mr. Baron 
Martin, Mr, Justice Crowder, Mr. Sheriff Crosley. 
Among the company were—Sir Edward Cust, Prince 
Gholam Sing, Prince Feroze Shah, Lord Ernest Bruce, 
M.P., Lord Wodehouse, Sir B. Hall, Bart., M.P., Sir 
John Shelley, M.P., and lady, Sir William Middleton 
and lady, Miss Burdett Coutts, the Right Hon. J. 8S. 
Wortley, M.P., (the Recorder), Sir Charles G. Young, 
Garter Principal King-at-Arms, Mr. James Wilson, 
M.P., Colonel Mundy, Mr. H. Waddington, M.P., 
Mr. Frederick Peel, M.P., Mr. J. Chaplin, M.P., 
Mr. John Masterman, M.P., Mr. J. MacGregor, M.P., 
Mr. H. Merivale, Mr. T. F. Elliott, Mr. R. Wilbra- 
ham, Mr. H. MacDonald, Mr. H. Pownall, Colonel 
Dundas, Mr. C. T. Holcomb, Mr. J. G. Hubbard, 
Mr. D. Roberts, Mr. C. Stanfield, Mr. J. R. Planché, 
the Hon. Robert Bourke, Captain Sotheby, Mr. W. 
Wynward, Mr. R. Anderson, Mr. W. Clarkson, Mr. 
W. H. Bodkin, Dr. Rugg, Rev. J. Day, Rev. J. 8. 
Winter, Mr. W. F. A. Delane, Captain Delane, Mr. 
John Delane, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir E. Tennent, 
Mr. Francis Fuller, Dr. Croly, Mr. A. Spottiswoode, 
Sir W. H. Poland, Mr. W. Evans, Mr. J. Wheelson, 
Mr. J. Pilcher, Mr. J. Laurie, Mr. R. W. Kennard, 
Mr. C. Hill, Mr. J. E. Goodhart, Mr. D. Nicol, Sir 
G. E. Hodgkinson, Mr. T. Cotterell, Mr. R. Swift, 
Mr. A. A. Croll, Mr. Sergeant Shee, Mr. Sergeant 
Thompson, Mr. Sergeant Glover, Mr. Sergeant 
Clarke, Mr. Sergeant Atkinson. 

Lord Aberdeen, in reply to the toast of “The 
Ministers,” said— 

“ My lords and gentlemen—In acknowledging the 
cordiality of my reception, and in returning thanks 
for the honour which you have been pleased to confer 
upon my colleagues and myself, there are various 
topics to which I might without impropriety advert 
on the present occasion; but I will only say a few 
words upon that subject by which the minds of all 
men at this moment are almost entirely engrossed. 
On this day last year, when I had the honour of 
being present in this hall, and of addressing those 
who were then assembled, we still continued to enjoy 
a state of peace. It is true that our prospect was then 
threatening, but a war was not imminent, and 
as the policy of her Majesty’s Government was 
a policy of peace, I declared that no efforts 


should be wanting on our part to endeavour to 
preserve peace. (Cheers.) I know it is the opi- 


| 


nion of many that those efforts 

tracted, and that we ought at a much exe Be. 
to have had recourse to the arbitrement of the 
So far is that from being my opinion in 
the justice of the war, in spite of its disinterest 
objects, I am perfectly persuaded it never would 
received the universal support it has fore 4 
this country, and the general sympathy of ia 
had it not been clearly seen and fully nants 
every effort had been employed to avert the 

of war. (Cheers.) I think it not improbable 
many of those who have been most eager for war 
perhaps, most easily discouraged by those vicia 
tudes to which a state of warfare is Proverbially 
liable; but I trust that you will never find anything 
of that sort on the part of her Majesty's Ministery, 
We are determined, under all circumstances, tg 
severe in the endeavour to perform our duties fan 
a@ manner as our Sovereign and our Country hare 
right to » wane from us. (Cheers.) i 4 
in view the great objects of war, and looking 
paramount interests of this country—acti oan 
the strictest concert with our great ally—t cannog 
entertain a doubt that we shall be enabled to bring 
this contest to a happy termination, (Loud Cheers.) 


E 





THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC TRAGL-FARcR, 
Captain CoLiinson and his ship, the ; 
are found to be safe: Collinson having equal claims 
with M‘Clure as the discoverer of the North-West 
Passage, being only a few months too late, 
the three years the Enterprise has been in these seas 
she lost but three men—one man a year, 

The Plover is likewise traced to safe har! 
and thus, let us hope, this dismal discovery of nothing 
will be terminated. 

A letter in the Times, from San Francisco, says;— 

“T regret to have to mention that serious 
have arisen between the captain of the Enterprise, dis. 
covery ship in the Arctic regions, and his officer, 
Several of the officers were under arrest. One of them, 
said to be the first-lieutenant, had been under arrest for 
twa years and a half, and was said to have beeng 
part of this time confined to his own cabin. The datieg 
of the higher officers had for a long time been performed 
by the petty officers. The officers of the 
which arrived here from Port Clarence on the 25th of 
last month, were not inclined to furnish much information 
upon this unfortunate subject, as they felt certain that a 
court of inquiry will be held at the earliest posible 
period to investigate the whole affair. I didnot har 
any complaints of the conduct of the crew of the Enter- 
prise.” 





Pustacrigt. 





LEADER Orrice, Saturday, November 11. 


THE WAR. 

Tue following telegraphic despatch has been received 
by the Times from their correspondent at Marvelles: 

“Your correspondent in the army before Sebastopal 
writes on the 28th that 607 light infantry were engaged 
in the affair of the 25th, and that only 198 returned. 

“Eight hundred cavalry were engaged, of whom oaly 
200 returned. 

“ Nine officers were killed, twenty-one wounded, and 
four were missing. 

“The 17th Lancers were almost destroyed. 

““ We require reinforcements.” 





Paris, Friday, November 10. 

The Moniteur publishes the following 
from General Canrobert, dated Head-quarters, Se 
bastopol, October 28:— 

“The siege operations continue. On the 26th the 
Russian army showed itself in the plain of Balaklavs. 
No serious engagement took place; but the English 
cavalry suffered some loss in a charge too vi 
pushed. On the following day 5000 men made & sortie 
from Sebastopol, and attacked the English left The 
attack was repulsed, and the enemy driven back 
the place with considerable loss.” 

It is reported that two more divisions of the 
French army are ordered to embark for the East. 





SWEDEN. 

Three of the Chambers of which the Swedish Diet 
composed have voted the credit of 2,500,000 nix dolls 
demanded by the King, for a fund to ae 
neutrality of Sweden in the actual war. But the 
Chamber, that of the yeomen, has not yet voted. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
men.” The clever articles, under this 
an ote a Midd,” we decided on not going on 
on this ground—that while our officers are doing 
work in the Crimea, it would not be very appropriate | 
them for their errors in “ manners.” | 
-Trent friend should give us his name and 


" 


be taken of anonymous communications. 





Hretorer is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
yi cai and address of the writer; not necessarily 


n, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
(gumunications should always be legibly written, and on 
meside of the paper only. If long, it increases the difii- | 
aaltyof finding s ace for them. an 
annot undertake to returnrejected communications. | 
for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- | 
, Strand, London. 
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a 
ta er. | 














fee is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
ging so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
wof its creation in eternal progress.—DRr. ARNOLD 





Te GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 
firdelay in the capture of Sebastopol has, 
athe whole, been very well borne, here at 
_ bane, and in the allied army. 

Certainly in the armies there are reciprocal 
qiieisms, but the rivalry is purely profes- 
tml, and always friendly. Both French 
mi English fight so well that they do not 





tik it an insult, and scarcely a detrac- | 





tm, to talk with slight disparagement of | 
/ we another’s occasional errors in tactics, | 
@ eisodical. shortcomings in organisation. 
' is impatience of delay; and there is, 
lweand there, an angry tendency to lay a fault | 
i attributable to Russian endurance upon 
: eof the French or the caution of the 
—just as the vexed critie happens to | 

| kawounded Gaul or a maimed Briton. Can- 
tert is all fire, and Raglan all discipline ; 
withe respective armies take their tone, in 
a Medication, from their chiefs. The | 
Mach said that our army came too ‘slowly 
Wothe fight at Alma, and that our Guards 
Wr too much on parade in going up the hill 
~thich, however, they did storm. The 
military critics also say that Lord 

who himself has, it is said, been im- 

tof Admiral Dundas, has been guilty of 

| ® hailing of Dundas, before, Sebastopol 
the sure method when the swift would 
ie been open to him, and being even too 
or about the sure. On the other hand, some 
men write from the camp that the 
Frach got their forts knocked to pieces be- 
| Miethey did not take sufficient time in ren- 
‘ h ir forts sufficiently substantial. Now| 
"Rall this there is merely the evidence that the 
must always be so far elastic that 
a amy, with its national characteristics, 
ree and go to work, after its own 
ie The armies represent the peoples ; 
fommanders represent the armies; and 

ver long the campaign, and cordial the 
ha. there will always be the difference 
emethod of the fighting, and in the pre- 
the climax, that there is between 

an and General Canrobert. The 
and tone of Lord Raglan remind 





Pople 





|—with 50,000 men 


of Wellington: the fact being that} Men are to be bad, like anything else, for 


Wellington’s characteristics were the charac- 
teristics of his country, and that all our great 
commanders, military and naval, have all more 
or less had the Wellington attributes. So 
Canrobert, in his impetuosity and dash, is the 
national French general—who as often loses as 
wins, but obtains glory even in a defeat 

This is certain—that the English people are 
finding no fault with the English army. It is 
an army which has reassured the nation of 
being still a great nation; and there is grati- 
tude to it for the glory that it is heaping upon 
a generation that was passing away without a 
history. But, nationally, this gratitude ought 
to be practical ; let us take care of this army 
—let us see that the Government be worthy 
of it—that the Ministry of War be equal to 
the war. 

No doubt the Duke of Newcastle, a very 
able, honest, and zealous man, is learning his 
business very fast; if we put a duke into the 
management of a great concern like an army 
—an affair that should be left toa Peto or a 
Brassey—we must make up our minds to wait 
while the duke is in his apprenticeship. Pro- 
bably no one is more sensible than the Minister 
of War that he has not been up to his work ; 
and it would be ungracious, because useless, to 
dwell now on repaired blunders. Of uurses, 
surgeons, hospital accommodation, of gun- 
boats, Lancaster guns, of clothing, tents, am- 
bulances—of everything but powder and shot 
and gallant life—there has been a frightful 
deficiency. The news of this week indicates 
that there was even a deficiency of bread— 
within a few hours sail of a great capital—the 
French commissariat having shared their loaves 
with our weary-of-biscuit-eating cohorts. War, 
on a great scale, Was new to us; our chief 
officers and clerks were old and routiney; and 
everything was done on a petty scale, with 
consequent loss of efficiency, of prestige. These 
matters, however, are being better done—gra- 
dually. But there is a question still—Has not 
even the supply of men been on too small a 
scale ?—will not, therefore, the loss of life 
before Sebastopol be utter loss? In other 
words, shall we have an army left to profit by 
the victory ? 

It is a high calculation to estimate that 
15,000 of our men will be left after Sebastopol. 
We face the power of Russia with an army of 
15,000 men! ‘True, there will be 35,000 
French left. We face, then, the power of 
Russia—power to waste human life against us 
! Is this our Govern- 
ment’s conception of the character of the war 
which we have undertaken? 

True : we are sending out some 5000 more 
men. ‘True, France has great reserves—could 
send 100,000 men into the Crimea. France, 
no doubt, will do so; but is it not plain that) 
an English army of 20,000 men will play but 
a sorry part in a war which must assume the 
character of a war between France and Russia 
—the English and Turks as auxiliaries ? | 

Early in this contest it was suggested that 
France and England should divide their forces ; 
the French taking the land fighting, and the 
English the sea. But it is possible that Eng- 
land could maintain her position in a more ef- 
fectual manner. Her army of 20,000 or 
30,000 men—by deranging the labour-market, 
and drafting the militia into the line, a foree 
of 50,000 could be maintained—would be some 
years in wearing down the force of Russia ; 
and carried on, on the present small scale, there 
would seem to be a great probability of the 
war lasting to a date which would place it in 
history with other prolonged contests, as “the 
— years’ war.”’ To conquer a power like Rus- 
sia, we must rise out of routine and do ina 
few years, in one year, what, by the methods 
of routine, would take half a century. 








money. What necessity is there that the 
army of England should be exclusively com- 
posed of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen? 
Men are also to be had for money’s worth. 
The Crimea can be taken by men who fight 
for their mere pay ; but the Crimea would be 
more effectually conquered if it were made a 
condition that the Crimea be parcelled out to 
the conquerors. So with Poland: the Poles 
are there quite ready, with a little encourage- 
ment, to take it. So with Bessarabia; so 
with Finland. In a word, England could con- 
quer Russia by means of the Russians; by 
a bold, wise resolution to go into this war, not 
only to conquer, but to destroy Czardom—by 
invoking oppressed races to rise—by solemnly 
assuring them that they would rise as the 
soldiers of England —safe under her shield. 

It would cost money; but the English 
nation has made up its mind to that. 


THE GREEKS AND MR. BRIGHT. 
Mr. Briacut, in a letter which is a model of 
effective popular writing, has condemned the 
war: and the Greeks, in a series of small mani- 
festations, on the Stock Exchanges of London 
and Manchester, have intimated their delight 
at what they are pleased to call the successful 
defence of Russia against the allied armies. 
Now, as the nation is very hot about the war, 
and very anxious about Sebastopol, the leading 
journals have soundly abused Mr. Bright, aud 
some choleric mercantile men have suggested 
the lynching of the Greeks—whom the mer- 
cantile man enduringly abhors, because your 
Greek, the incarnation of the commercial spirit, 
is such a very successful trader—beating the 
Englishman wherever he presents himself— 
and seldom being found in proximity to the 
low Jew, in accordance with that domestic 
axiom which teaches that where you find one 
class of vermin you are at least safe from the 
other. 

But, in our indignation, we are forgetting 
our constitutional principles and our national 
traditions. This war happens to be a very 
popular war; our unanimity, as a nation, when 
we do agree, is indeed wonderful; and we are, 
naturally, restless under the criticism of the 
few dissentients—whose “ vulgar vanity” small 
morning journals, determined to ignore Euro- 
pean personages like Mr. Bright, are resolved 
not to gratify—so they refuse to name them! 
Let us, however, recollect how we stood in 
former wars. Have we forgotten the Affghan- 
istan war? Have we forgotten the untoward 
business of Navarino? Some slight differences 
of opinion existed at these epochs ; the Houses 
of Parliament dividing, in tolerably equal num- 
bers, on the question of the justice of the hosti- 
lities declared in the name of the Sovereign and 
the nation. In Wellington’s time, it was only one 
half of England was carrying on war against 
France, the Whig half not only condoling with 
the people’s half on the King’s victories, but actu- 
ally corresponding with Napoleon, or Napo- 
leon’s agents, in a manner that, if they would 
read their history, would surprise the gentle- 
men who declaimed against Lord Granville for 
asking Count Pahlen to dinner, and against 
Mr. 8. Herbert for breakfasting with his Rus- 
sian relative at Brussels. Certainly, in those 
days there was once or twice a notion, even 
though the unpatriotic peace men were led by 
the King’s heir, of sending the Whigs to the 
Tower. But the result suggests that it 
would have been very unjust, for we have 
lived to see the day on which the present 
Whig leader, Lord John Russell, evoked hear- 
hears from all parts of the House of Commons 
when, crushing a Conservative attempt to exalt 
Mr. Pitt, he said that, after all, the Tory 
anti-French war must be acknowledged to 
have been a blunder. Who can say that ip 
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ci the then member for Manchester 
aaaynot be cheered for denouncing the anti- 
Pusgian war of 1854? For our own part, we 
get think that that day will ever arrive; 
here is none the less reason why we should 
»tlerant of Mr. Bright—whose moral courage 
at least all the more to be 
chief of a very small band—taking his stand, 
with his sixty Greek firms of Manchester, in a 
Peace Society Thermopyla-he dares to face 
a unanimous nation. As to the Greeks them- 
selves, we cannot see why they should be 
lynched for expressing their public opinion in 
opposition to ours. They are a race—a reli- 
gion—a nation: they hate the Turks, and they 
rejoice when they fancy Russia is succeeding 
in destroying Turkey. Our civil “ protection” 
of them, as residents among us, only amounts 
to a permission to them to pay our taxes and 
swell our trade; it does not entitle our police 
to take them into custody when they deride 
the patriotic City men, who, according to the 
Greeks, are profoundly ignorant of what the 
war is really about. It is said that their public 
manifestations of joy at the delay at Sebastopol 
are indecent : but that is only a complaint that 
they are not hypoerites. England, City men in- 
cluded, can afford to endure their joy; to 
despise the Greeks—and to take no notice of 
them. 

But the best way to meet Mr. Bright and 
the Greeks would be to reason with them. 
We, for ourselves, venture to say to these gen- 
tlemen,—You are in a great error in condemn- 
ing this war merely because the Turks are bar- 
barians—because the Greek Christians, who 
are represented by the Czar, and against whom 
we are making war, as if to defend the in- 
tegrity of Turkey, are the best portion of 
Turkey. We grant you your whole case; but 
you are still quite wrong. If this were a war 
for Turkey and for Turkish institutions, it would 
be a very absurd war. But it happens to be a 
war against Russia; and that fact constitutes it a 
sensible—more, a holy war. Our national pre- 
tence of defending the integrity and indepen- 
dence of a Sultan who, in accepting our de- 
fence, becomes our satrap, is a mere pretence. 
Our Government’s (Palmerston’s) profession 
of faithin the Turkish capacity to attain civi- 
lisation isa sham. Yet, still, the war may be 
vindicated. In the first place, the Government, 
which has no liberal conceptions or contempla- 
tions, and which takes as its allies, in crushing 
a despot, other despots, is perfectly right in in- 
sisting on the maintenance of the Balance of 
Power in the East. But Mr. Bright and the 
Greeks overlook the circumstance that this 
empire is sustaining the Government because 
the war is believed to be a war against the 
principle of despotism,—for human freedom— 
beeause there is a national faith in the “ even- 
tualities” of the war. 

Mr. Bright is unworthy of himself in con- 
demning the war because the scene at Alma 
was “terrible” and “hideous.” Did he ever 
see a man under the surgeon’s knife for can- 
cer? Thousands have fallen: but, in a whole 
nation, great emotions and large sympathies 
have been aroused ; and it is that, and not 
prosperity, which makes a national life. Loss 
of life is not the greatest sorrow to humanity : 


there are evils sevior armis: there is such a 


thing as a dead world. 





SPIES ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


Tre Piedmontese Government, we regret to 
say, has recently disgraced itself by setting 
triots 
their 
We allude patticularly to the 
ease of Mr. Nioolini, some time since an asso- 
ciate of Mazzini, and avowing his own opinions ; 


its spies upon honest men, and exiling 
whose polities were known throug 
frankness. 


THE LEADER. 


of constitutionalism as developed in Sardinia. 
Protected by an English citizenship and pass- 
port, employed in reporting for an English 
journal, and desirous of watching the growth 
of constitutional freedom in a new land, Mr. 
Nicolini expected that his honesty would be 
hostage for his fidelity, and that the Sardinian 
Government, which claims generous construc- 
tion for itself, would know how to appreciate 
generous frankness in others. He was mis- 
taken. We regret to find that he had over- 
rated the sagacity, the courage, and the gene- 
rosity of King Victor Emanuel’s Govern- 
ment. 
In France, too, there is a spy question. 
The Soulé question is settled; the Emperor 
has thought better of it; he has discovered a 
reason why he should not persist in his fear to 
let the American Ambassador to Spain pass 
over French ground. The Emperor Napo- 
leon was apprehensive that Mr. Pierre Soulé 
intended to become a resident in France. 
Dreadful fact! If the plea were true, we 
must presume that the Emperor Napoleon 
considers the permanent presence of self and 
Soulé incompatible. Does this show the power 
of Soulé, or*the weakness of Napoleon? In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor has discovered 
that the basis of his fear, not the fear itself, 
was erroneous; the American Ambassador in 
Madrid has no intention of residing in France. 
Why Napoleon should have conceived an in- 
tention so totally incompatible with Mr. Soulé’s 
functions we do not know. It indicates a 
great alacrity of sinking into fear. 
In the meanwhile, the Emperor Napoleon 
has favoured us with an exposition of one of 
the means by which he lives politically. It 
seems he cannot do without a spy; the Fouché 
is essential to the Napoleon. This is a humi- 
liating confession. The Fouché-ism must also 
be co-extensive with the Napoleonic influences. 
That is certainly an Idée Napoléonienne. In 
London, in Madrid, in Venice, the Emperor 
must be represented by the lowest kind of 
scoundrel that infests society. That is the 
rapport which he preserves with the heart 
of allied countries. Go where you will, if 
there is French material, there is the Na- 
poleonian idea embodied in a specimen of 
the Fouché tribe. Enter a French harbour 
armed with an Italian, an English, or an 
American passport, and you are from that mo- 
ment watched as if the Emperor upon his 
throne conceived that the passage from Mar- 
seilles or Lyons led straight to his heart,—not 
in the sentimental sense. Ascend the hill 
which leads to the fortifications of Lyons, and 
while you take note that the guns of the 
fortress are pointed, not outwards against an 
invading enemy, but inwards against the people 
who were invited to vote “ Yes or No,” and 
most especially concentrated upon the manu- 
facturing quarter of the town—while you take 
note of these phenomena, you shall note the 
spy which dogs your carriage, not unknown to 
the driver. Go to see the lions in Paris, and if 
you are experienced and quick in such matters, 
you shall discover that the valet de place who 
leads you from sight to sight is instructed to 
report your itinerary to his Imperial master. 
There is reason in the roasting of eggs, and you 
cannot eat an omelette without its becoming an 
affair of state. Engage a courier as your 
travelling servant on the return to England, 
flatter yourself with the delusion that although 
intelligent he is faithful, and you will find by 
some abrupt disappearance of the man that you 
have been paying wages to the servant of the 
Emperor. 
his, we conceive, is a losing game with 
Governments. The monarch that meddles 


with spies breeds in others the suspicion he 
feels, creates instruments to delude as well as 





conceiving, however, some hope in the power 


of political society, becomes melanie 
paltry crimes. The assassin and the toaster of 
spies are upon an equality; and whichever hag 
the worse, he can scarcely claim much 
pathy with bystanders, who do not chan he 
treachery of either. 
Our Government, it is hinted, has its 
upon the Greeks amongst us, who are 
exulting in their sympathy with the Czar, 
who are suspected of supplying him with jn. 
formation. Our Government has never med. 
dled with that class of political tricks without 
having had its knuckles rapped for its paing 
Letter-opening, we trust, is an offence that 
will henceforward be left to letter-carriers under 
strong temptations, or to pickpockets of the 
ordinary class. The use of spies be left 
to swindlers and foreign emperors, The pre- 
sent temper of the English people, its hearty 
support of Government, and its waiving of many 
projects of its own, show that the generous 
game is, after all, the best game for Cabinets, 
Those who create spies breed a class to inform 
against the authors of their wretched being, 





PRIESTS AND POLITICS IN IRELAND, 
Tur Chinese are a people of curious common 
sense. When they speak of their priests 
speak of a man eA re in the Tou-Howe ba 
ness ; just as we should speak of a man whois 
in the Public-House line; indicating a ma 
who has a particular trade, to which he en 
fines himself, out of which nobody in the leat 
regards him. We wish the Irish had the Chi 
nese notion of priests. 
A very singular fact has just presented itelf 
in Treland. Mr. Duffy, the faithful leader of 
the Young Ireland party—that is, of the 
which is what we should call Radical, and the 
French would call Republican—has been pro- 
testing, in energetic language, against theatt of 
a certain Roman Catholic Bishop who bas 
hibited one of his priests, a Father of 
active renown, from taking part in polities 
Mr. Duffy says that an independent party, for 
Parliamentary purposes, cannot exist withoe 
the aid, direct and manifest, of a patriotic 
priesthood : and he considers that if the bishops 
generally imitate O’Keeffe’s bishop—and there 
is a fear that the English Government has gut 
Rome, through Dr. Cullen, to effect that state 
of things—it will no longer be possible for the 
Nationalists to fight any fight at all against the 
landlords, the traitors, and the Governmett 
priesthood. In that protest there is a 
picture of Ireland. 
There can be no doubt that in Treland there 
are many justifications for the prominent 
hitherto taken in politics by the priests. 
great agitation for Roman Catholic emancije- 
tion was a religious agitation ; and, so far, 
priests were in their proper places. In 
the general elections subsequent to 1829, the 
agents of O'Connell were the priest; a 
the recent agitation for Tenant-Right 
priests led the way—and not only Roman 
tholic, but Presbyterian, clergymen. ra 
would have become of the ple, and , 
popular cause, if the priests ad held aloof 
In Ireland there are two political — 
that of the “Castle” influence—m ihe 
is the influence of corruption—and that of 
Conservative landlords—in Ireland it 1s 
fluence of intimidation. It is not the g 2 
who lead the people in Ireland ; there 8 
such middle class as ours: and when 4 populst 
candidate stands for a borough or 5 OnE 
almost all the attorneys are against in 
must therefore seek an electioneering agent 
the priest. sent: therefore, it 18 4 


blow to the people for the peo le’s prelates 





to inform him, descends to the part of sharper 


warn the people’s priests from 
the platform ; and, in this case, the injury 
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- than in appearance — for the| last fact will account for many otherwise un-| There is one hope—if they could but give 
pishops are eschewing politics, not on religious, | accountable intrigues. It is in Spain that the} the dreaded Andio-Beain work elsew 


= 


itieal, grounds. Lord Aberdeen, who 
" to the « Church” against the Ec- 
desiastical Titles Bill, and whose 


ves assurance against despotic 
bigoted government in Ireland, is sup- 
to be on excellent terms with Dr. 
the Primate ; and when Dr. Cullen, 
the sanction of the Vatican, passes the 
through the hierarchy for “peace and 
” it is understood that he means—pros- 
sto the Government of Lord Aberbeen. 
the national Irish party, trusting the 


known 


i 


fai 


Peelites, but abhorring the Whigs, believe that | 


cannot get the reforms needed by the Irish 
people unless they can secure a Parliamentary 
position independent of the Government—a 
ition in which they may be leagued with 
independent Radicals, pledged to 
measures for the empire :—and accord- 
, resenting the suppression of Father 
Mae, they talk of an appeal to Rome. 
We sympathise in their distresses, but we do 
gotunderstand their despair. As good Catholics, 
which we of course assume, they cannot regret a 
decree which will exclude ministers of re- 


S 


jon from the impure world of bribery and | 


bullying: they will not deny that, if polities 


gain from the participation of priests, religion 


must, in some sense, suffer—a man cannot! 


ift the Host with greater reverence for 
having returned a candidate. 
dans we may venture to suggest to them some 
nsolation. No nation ever did anything by 
its priests : political liberties were never won 
aclergy. An Englishman, even an English 


olic, would, in Mr. Duffy’s place, rejoice | 
nga amet intended to suppress him ; he 
would advantage of it to effect his eman- | 
ipation 


In England, which is not the less a religious | 


tomtry, we long ago relegated our Jos- House 
men, to their own spiritual studies and exer- 
ties; and we have gained, in consequence. 
In Ireland there might for a time be some 
dminution in that popular spirit which troubles 
utronomical primates and perplexes common- 
nse placemen. But if the exclusion of the 

i from “ agitations” were stringently 
elected, on both sides—if Cullen ceased to 
conspire while the parish oracle was prohibited 
from his altar-harangue—then the intellect of 
the country would accommodate itself to the 
Rew requirements, and the people would them- 
wlves produce their popular leaders—leaders 
who would take none the less sound a view of 
the nation’s affairs because they had never gone 
through the dangerously incomplete education 
# Maynooth. In fact, has not one great 


til of Ireland been, that the bold intellects, 


ing only an alternative of service, have 

Preferred to be the agents of English Govern- 

ment rather than the slaves of foolish, inno- 
tent, but perhaps insolent, clergymen ? 

Popular movements do not disappear with 

Prests. It is philosophically true of all lands, 

aclergy never had secular influence ; in 

it is a fact that the priests have only 

id power when they have jorned a movement, 

M™gmated in the popular instinct, and com- 

Menced without them. 





DOOM OF THE SPANISH RACES. 


And as politi- | 


American Minister finds himself most the ob- 
ject of paltry social persecution; not only 
because he is an American, but because his 
avowed sentiments do not differ from those 
who desire to extend the Union, its territory, 
and influence. It is the Mexican and Bra- 
zilian Ministers who evince, by their manners, 
an inscrutable jealousy of the American Mi- 
nister at the same court. It is Brazil which 
constantly courts England, notwithstanding 
English slights upon Brazil, her Government, 
and trade. It is Santa Anna who is suspected 
of sending over to Europe for a grand instru- 
ment, in the hope that :t will stop the south- 
ward march of the Anglo-Saxon republicans. 
And what is the new invention of the ad- 
venturer, this Trajan’s wall, this brazen fence 
of Gog and Magog, to shut out the freemen 
who are constantly encroaching upon the ter- 
ritories which the Spanish Americans claim 
and vex, but can neither govern nor settle 
—what is this grand device to dam the 
|ever-encroaching tide? It is a Prinee. 
| Yes, Santa Anna, it is said, conscious that 
|the Mexicans, though brave, have neither the 
political virtue, nor the genius, nor the prac- 
tieal resolve of the Anglo-Saxon, has applied 
to the Royal Families to recognise him as 
King, and to give him as an heir, whom he will 
adopt, one of their own family. Conceive 
that! Imagine the Anglo-Saxon trail crossed, 
fatally and for ever, by a Prince! Think of 
that as a “ medicine,” or scare-crow, set up to 
stop the citizens! Fancy it effectual! Not 
even a Georgius Tertius, but some cadet En- 
rique, some poor Pedro, or some disinherited 
| Francois! Will the plan do? 

Has Santa Anna any such woman’s notion or 
jnot? Wedoubt it. Spanish American im- 
beeility has gone great lengths; the dread of 
the Anglo-Saxon Unionist party in the capital 
of the Montezumas is great; but the Dictator 
must have a better knowledge of American 
possibilities than that. Yet we would not ven- 
ture to assert that the project is without 
foundation, or without a collateral object. Its 
possible purpose will be best understood by 
deseribing another. 

There is a great river, which, debouching 
into the Atlantic, opens the road for the navi- 
gator right aeross the eastern slope from the 
backbone of America, and places the whole in- 
terior, with many tributaries, and some of the 
| most productive lands in the world, at the ser- 
ivice of the trader. For years the banks of 
| that river have been nominally in possession of 
| the Iberian races, and the great natural high- 
| way of exports and imports is useless, We 
| well remember, some twelve or fifteen years 
|ago, an ingenious adventurer who professedly 
|had a grant of the navigation from the Bra- 
| zilian Government, which was at that time not 
| without liberal views and enterprise ; but the 
| project came to nothimg, and the highway is 
\still unused. The enterprising Americans of 

the great republic have their eye upon the 
| wasted stream; they have resolved that it shall 
| be turned to account ; and before many years 
| have passed, the voice of the Anglo-Saxon 
mariner will he familiar to the echoes of the 
| Amazon. It might be supposed that those who 
| have already any interest in the stream and 








United States are not popular at present | its lands would be rejoiced at the prospect of 

% this side of the Atlantic. Two European Go- | the indefinite increase to its value—the change 
Yemments have already betrayed the fear that | from a desert to the banks of a great commer- 
Rally stirs in the heart of several. ‘The French | cial stream. Not at all: they view the coming 
nment has permitted itself to war upon | of the American as the Red man views the ap- 

Me private life of an American citizen, because | proach of the White—they do not welcome 
: the influence of vitality which Ame-| commerce, which they have scarcely the energy 
hea might throw into the patriot party; and/ to share, but they dread displacement. What 
tt only Spain, but every Spanish state, dreads|can they do? Should they resist? It would 
advance of that Anglo-Saxon race which| be in vain. Should they submit? It would 





That does not seem impossible. Almost 
any pretext will serve. Let them say that a 
secretary of legation in London intended an 
offence to theQueen. No matter if the 

is well known to be incapable of any such i 
freak—if he is a gentleman, a man of the world, 
who would despise as worse than a niaiserte, as 
a lacheté, any attack on so estimable a lady, 
whose good name, socially, is not more re- 
spected in England than in America. Say 
there was the intent to offend, pervert the 
facts, tell a little truth to leaven the lie, and 
there is at all events the chance of a quarrel; 
and the chance is worth a Brazil diamond. 
Assert that Mr. Soulé is a violent man in 

with French revolutionaries. No matter if he 
is in truth a cautious man, faithful only to old 
personal and political friendships, and taking no 
part in revolutionary moves: he is an American 
Minister, he has to pass through France, and if 
stopped it may breed a quarrel between France 
and America. England desires to stop the 
slave trade: if Cuba were annexed, the trade 
there would be effectually stopped; but say 
that Brazil is repelling the that Spain 
will repel it, and that Samana is bought to pave 
the way to Cuba: it is a lie, but it may em- 
broil the British navy. Let Santa Anna ask 
for a Prince to come out and be dethroned i 
may be refused, but he ma t, the toy; 

a Prince on the Texan frontier al be a 
great doll for Europe to quarrel about. Any 
luck, in short, from a tavern squabble to a 
dynasty, might serve that object of a diversion 
for American energy from the Amazon and 
the Mexican capital. 





THE NEWSPAPER STAMP RETURNS. 
We have received several protests against the geme- 
ralised conclusions of our article, last week, upon the 
recent newspaper stamp returns. Our deductions are 
disputed; but it may be shown that the most careful 
consideration will bear out our observations. 

We have to apologise for having put the sale of 
the Morning Chronicle at too low a figure: by a typo- 
graphical error, that distinguished journal was re- 
presented as selling only 1000 copies daily, whereas 
its actual sale is upwards of 2000 copies daily. On 
the other hand, we gave the Times too many copies. 
But a correction of these figures does not disturb the 
argument. The Morning Chronicle, which, for years, 
has been one of the first journals of Europe, and is at 
this moment, in all that relates to the events of the 
war, the best newspaper in Europe, sells to all 
Europe not 3000 copies per day; and in the presence 
of such a fact, extending over years, while on the 
other hand the competing great journal sustains its 
position with a decreased reputation, it is sheer 
affectation to deny to the latter journal a practical 
monopoly in the daily press. The inference we 
drew was that, so long as the morning press isa 
dear press, as the penny stamp causes it to be, ina 
measure disproportionate to the mere amount of the 
stamp, only one morning paper can have a great 
sale. 

It is objected to our argument—that a first-class 
weekly paper must charge a high price—that we 
have overlooked the cheap paper so ably and suc- 
cessfully edited (as the fact is advertised we intrude 
on no private secrets) by Mr. Douglas Jerrold; and 
that we do not take into account such papers as the 
Atheneum. There is no doubt that Lloyd's Weekly 
Newspaper has the largest circulation of all the weekly 
newspapers, and that it only charges threepence per 
copy, and that it is edited by one of the first, and 
most deservedly popular, writers of the day. But 
there is as little doubt that the actual profit left on 
the enormous circulation of that paper does not 
equal the actual profit left on the comparatively 
very small circulation of a sixpenny paper such as 
the Examiner; the case is, therefore, exeeptional: 
in no other trade would so large a capital, and such 
an amount of energy, be employed for so disproper- 





Sever on the march wherever it is free. The} be hateful to Spanish pride. 


tionate a pecuniary result. With regard to the 
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Atheneum, it is sufficient to say that that chief of 
literary weekly reviews is unstamped—that is, is 
not a newspaper—and that newspaper calculations 
are not applicable to it. 

But, perhaps, the most salient fact in influencing 
newspaper proprietors themselves against the stamp 
system, is contained in the following return, which 
has been very carefully prepared. It represents the 
daily circulation of the daily London journals during 
three years. 


Return for the year ending in the second quarter of three 
years :— 








1852. 1853. 1854. 

ln: TER ates 41,630 .. 44,009 ... 44,083 
Morning Advertiser... 6,462 .,. 7,052 ... 7,922 
Daily News ............ 8,940 ... 3,828 4,013 
Morning Herald ...... 3,872 4,262 3,822 
Morning Post ......... 2643 2,651 ... 2,668 
Morning Chronicle ... 2,556 2,036 ... 2,150 
GNORE..sidcceccnceoeaceces 1,869 ... 2,252 
BOR: carctegonsensynecees woe 2,857 ... 2,223 
Express ww» 2,107 ... 2,203 
Shipping Gazette ...... 1,568 1,651 1,383 
Standard .......cccecee 1,476 1,450 1,306 
71,077 73,272 74,025 


Here we perceive the extraordinary fact that, 
during three years, the daily sale of each paper (we 
except the Morning Advertiser, the sudden vicissi- 
tudes of which indicate an artificial existence) was 
nearly stationary; and that the total sales remained 
almost exactly the same in each year. 

It is true that the return for the last quarter in- 
dicates an improvement in the Times to the extent 
of 7000 copies daily, and a slight improvement in 
all the other morning papers—with the exception of 
the Morning Advertiser, which went down several 
hundreds, This increase is explained by the rage 
for news of the war. But the main evidence re- 
mains; and it is fatal to the assumption of morning 
newspaper proprietors, that their general increase 
is commensurate with the increase in population 
and wealth. 

In the three years, of which these are the sta- 
tistics, the electric telegraph has been in operation ; 
and a dear London press has not been able to com- 
pete with the electric telegraph companies, which 
have produced newspapers of their own, posted on 
the walls, pillars, and boards of Changes and news- 
rooms, and which have enabled the local newspapers 
to anticipate, in all the great general items of intel- 
ligence, the London broadsheets. It is in these cir- 
cumstances that we must find the explanation of 
the stationary condition of the London press. In 
the long run, a London daily paper must depend on 
its locality—on London. And it is fairly to be as- 
sumed that the increase in sales, during the war, has 
been an increase almost exclusively within the 
metropolis and along the railways. 

We are discussing this question not at all as a 
trade question, but as a question of cheap news, 
directly interesting to the mass of the public; and 
we may remark that it is the war, and the demand 
for news created by the war, which is likely, among 
other benefits to civilisation, to anticipate Mr. Glad- 
stone in getting rid of the stamp. By the Stamp- 
office’s version of the law, a paper dealing with a 
speciality may publish without the stamp; and 
availing themselves of this irresolute reading of 
the act by the authorities, certain persons, to whom 
be all honour, have commenced to publish cheap 
war gazettes—little flying sheets, crammed with 
telegraph news from the Crimea. One of these 
papers has appeared in Edinburgh : there are, we 
believe, two such in Manchester : and in both places 
they have interfered with the market of the esta- 
blished dear stamped journals. In Manchester, we 
understand, the proprietors of the local papers have 
decided to remonstrate with the Attorney-General, 
and to insist on the prosecution of these petty, 
teasing contemporaries; intimating, that if the Go- 
vernment does not prosecute, they, the leviathan 
journals, will also publish without the stamp! We 
are not aware of the nature of the answer returned 
by the Government, but we apprehend that they 
would find a great difficulty in a prosecution. So 
that, in fact, the opportunity has arisen for a revolt 
of the whole press against the stamp! In any case, 
it cannot last beyond the next budget. 





Open Council. 


(18 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARB 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIm- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will confess he nath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON 





BABEL. 
(From a various Correspondence.) 

— Livine, as I do, in a seaport town, I know 
something about fast-sailing ships, and I would ad- 
vise those who value their lives, to be cautious about 
trusting themselves on board clippers “ which have 
made the fastest passages ever recorded.” In ge- 
neral, an‘active, I may say fierce, competition exists 
between the owners of the different lines in my 
port, and everything is sacrificed to speed. A 
clipper lately arrived here from Australia, after a 
miraculous run, but she carried no cargo, in fact, 
little else than the necessary stores, and all the way 
every stitch of canvas was stretched, and during a 
gale the ship heeled over so much, that her yards 
touched the water. Even the sailors came forward 
and demanded that sail should be taken in, but the 
captain, who was armed, swore with an oath that he 
would shoot the first man who touched them. For- 
tunately, during the dispute, every stitch of sail was 
blown away, or both vessel, passengers, and crew, 
would have been lost. When the vessel arrived 
here, she was so dreadfully strained that extensive 
repairs have been found necessary, though she is quite 
anew ship. I don’t object to speed—but you can be 
too fast at sea as well as on land. 

— Frances Knipe was brought before Mr. Witham 
for assaulting a police-constable, and received the 
severe sentence of nine months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. As she was being removed from the 
dock, the prisoner said, impudently enough, “ Oh, I 
can do that on my head, without any trouble.” 
Whereupon Mr. Witham cried out: “Come back, I 
will see then if you can do twelve months, to which 
I now sentence you.” Under what statute or common 
law is the crime of being impertinent to Mr. Witham 
punishable with three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour? 

—- The war-fever of the British public is raging 
ina new direction. Seriously, and as a matter of 
fact, the gentlemen of England who live at home at 
ease are giving war names to their new houses. In 
a certain very new part of a very old suburb, one 
rampant householder has advertised himself on his 
gate-post as living at Alma Cottage. A martial 
builder, who ran up a row of houses last week, has 
christened the row this week Varna-place; while 
another “bloody, bold, and resolute” Briton, who 
can’t wait for the slow transmission of despatches, 
has taken time fiercely by the forelock, and proclaims 
himself to postmen in general, by means of a brass 
door-plate, as an inhabitant of Sebastopol Villa. 
The new-born children are being served like the 
new-built houses. Mr. Jones (of Paradise-place) 
has christened his son (born yesterday) Alma Jones. 
Query—when the taxation begins to press a little 
heavier—say in a year or two—how will Jones, senior, 
like to call Jones, junior, by his more or less Christian 
name? 

— I am devouring law through the medium of 
mutton, and imbibing news with hot, bad, wine in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall this term. The talk is infinitely 
various, and not bad—i.e., not as bad as in the 
smoking-room of some West-end Clubs—where it 
oscillates between statistics and indecorums. Iam 
a silent man, therefore have great opportunities for 
observation. Some few men, especially at the bar- 
table, talk shop, law reform, legal jokes, &c. The 
Working Man's College comes on the tapis, for its 
gifted Principal is our chaplain: the war is of course 
the most popular theme. One practical grievance 
of our own I have heard of so frequently, that I must 
mention it, pro bono publico, The Chancery Judges 
and Benchers are in the habit of taking, from the 
library, books of which there is only one copy; and 
a young barrister or student who cannot afford to 
purchase expensive works, may wait hours before he 
can make a reference. No book should be taken 
from the library, save when there is a duplicate 
copy. 
— At the concert of the Guides at Exeter Hall 
last week, there was a cry for the Marseillaise. 
Qu’est-ce que c'est que la Marseillaise? one of the 
imperial band was heard toask. Surely this tuneful 
innocent was a bright example of Napoleonic educa- 
tion. Louis Napoleon must be an effective che/ 
d’orchestre. 

— There still seems some hideous, simious, vitality 
in “Comic Literature.” What do you say to “A 





Comic Map cf the Seat of War?”—It is actually 
vertised! 





Be 
— Isn’t there some tragedy in connexion the 
Perry Fund? Perry wrote from Paris to tell the 
Windsor people to pay the money into a certain 
named by him ; but as he suggested no co; 
to its disposal, the Windsor corporation seem to have 
thought (perhaps “they had heard so; it 
might go to the Bal Mabille ; so they withheld ‘the 
cash. Why was itsubscribed? But it is subscribed 
and why not give it to the Patriotic Fund? 

— Corporations connect themselves:—wagn’t 
Lord Mayor’s Day in London very silly? As to the 
procession (and here let it be suggested that there 
be no more puns about Moon), it was of course the 
bathos of pageant. But the dinner was worse, 
one good speech. Palmerston made people la ia 
proposing (without one Cynthian reference) the 
Mayoress; but it was boisterous rather than 
the ci-devant jeune Whig is coming to that. 
reception of Lord Aberdeen, and of his sad, i 
still-for-peace speech, suggested that, as the most 
cautious is the most wise, he has gained in 
position. His demeanour through the war has beep 
in keeping with his grave duties: he leaves it to Lord 
John to be literary, and to Palmerston to be jocose, 
But even Tiverton may have to be serious when he 
gets to Paris. 

— Lord John offended the Bristolians by the 
tone of a pedagogue which he, perhaps unconsciously, 
assumed in his lecture on History at their Athe- 
neum, while the apparition of a mousquetaire, beari 
the name of Sir Robert Peel, astounded and de. 
lighted the provincial literati by the free and 
swagger of his oratory @ coups de baton. Bristol has 
not waited long to punish the Lord President for his 
airs. Don Carlos has been performed at the theatre 
in that city! 

— One word about another corporation—that of 
Oxford. The wonderful Mayor (now, alas, ex. 
Mayor), Mr. Spiers, a man of intellect and man of 
trade, and created to be perpetual chief magi 
of Oxford, because so felicitously linking Town and 
Gown, gave another “literary party” last week— 
his invitations comprehensive — and the effect a 
pleasant reunion between Oxford scholars and 
London men of literature. One result should be 
stated as a curiosity of literature: Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold kept the party laughing for three consecutive 
days. Why is it that the witticisms of a great wit 
are delayed until his death—that it is left to the 
Quarterly Review-ers to edit a Foote? Mr, Jemuld, 
perhaps, can bear waiting—as being something more 
than a Foote. 

— There are other “popular writers” wortheollec- 
tion—for other reasons. The elegancies of a certain 
weekly journal are curious. In the leading article 
of his last number, he says that the Americans 
make him “spew ;” and he says all the Ameri- 
cans are like that individual Yankee who boasted 
that one of his daughters was doing well in-the 
world, “in the harlottin’ line.” This in a paper which 
is conspicuous for its dread that the abolition of the 
penny stamp would vulgarise our journalism! 

— The Necropolis Company offers to bury us at 
2/. 10s. a head, out-Shillibeering Shillibeer in eco- 
nomic obsequies, Really this is holding out an 
inducement to die when the dearest among us can be 
disposed of at such a “ tremendous sacrifice.” 

— We have heard the name of Mr. F. 0. Ward 
mentioned for an unpaid seaton the new Commission 
of Sewers. It would seem strange to many Ul 
acquainted with the working of our official depart- 
ments that the man, who of all others by his genius 
and devotedness has obtained for the Sanitary ques 
tion the publicity and attention of Europe, should be 
one of the last to be named for a subordinate appoitt- 
ment in a powerless Commission. But Mr. Ward is 
eminently one of those men who are in the service of 
the future, to whom all work is a labour of love, and 
the unacknowledged influence the sole reward. : 

— The anniversary (next Wednesday) of Polish 
independence is about to be celebrated by a dinver, 
at which the “friends of Poland”—an elastic body— 
are invited to assist. What sort of “restoration 8 
meant, we may ask, by the friends of Poland? 
Republican or monarchical ?_ Perhaps the Czar him 
self may be found not unwilling, in due season, 10 
accommodate the friends of the latter with a prince 
of his owh house. As we are asking for a restora 
tion of Poland, we might take the opportunity ot 
this dinner to put the question—the Restoration 
what ? 


— 


_————e 


Fixg-Art Gossrr.—Arrangements are in ore 
which, we are told, promise well for the Winter Exh! 
tion of Cabinet Pictures of the British School. Som 
120 invitations have been issued to collectors or posses 
sors of works of Art; and most of our eminent 
we are told, have promised to contribute. One very 
stipulation has been made :—no picture will be recei — 
that cannot be well hung. This arrangement will 
nish the available breadth of surface ; but the managed 
will have no excuse for the reception of inferior — 
The Winter Exhibition ought to be what it pretends 
be—select.— Atheneum. 
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Literature, 


“sing are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


PeRiODICALs of the month that should have been noticed last week, had 
reached us in time, are Hogg’s Instructor, Our Friend, The Masonic 
Mirror, and The Dublin Journal of Industrial Progress. 

The most attractive article in Hogg's Instructor is a paper on Louis Kos- 
gov, by Mr. Grorce Gu FILLAN—the result of Mr. Grirriian’s observa- 
fons of the great Hungarian during his recent visit to Glasgow. Mr. 
Guruzax, who had previously seen Mazzin1, thus contrasts, as a physiog- 
pomist, his impressions of the Hungarian and the Italian :— 


Kossuth’s appearance seemed to disappoint all at first, and certainly did us. We 
a high Magyar chief, of military bearing and majestic stature; and here 
gas 8 middle-sized, French-looking person, with a face which expressed rather 
activity than power, and an eye rather crafty than penetrating. We saw in 
him at once a type of that boundless versatility which distinguishes his genius, but no 
display of those higher qualities of wisdom and imagination which had been attri- 
pated to him. We were led irresistibly to contrast his appearance with that of 
Mazzini, whom we met two years ago in London. Je is certainly the noblest- 
man we ever beheld. His face and head seem to have stepped out of an 
cient Italian picture; a brow, large and white as marble, rises like an Alp from 
gid black hair; and two eyes, like dark stars, roll below—masses of dusky and 
light—such eyes as burned in the head of the peasant poet of Scotland, but 
wih more depth of expression—altogether, a presence in which you tremble, as 
though one of the high-minded assassins of Cxsar stood beside you. Kossuth has by 
pomeans such a Roman look, nor does he give you the same impression of power, 
abtlety, and elevation; his very moustache, compared to Mazzini’s, being only a 
of plantation compared to a forest, and the craft in his eye not attaining to 
that dark profundity which lies in Mazzini’s— 
“Orb within orb, deeper than sleep or death.” 

Having seen both the men, we cannot say that the contrast in this delinea- 
tin strikes us as accurate. Mazzini’s is a noble and beautiful face; but 
Kossurn’s has finer characteristics than Mr. Gririt.an attributes to it ; and 
ifMazzint’s face is the true face for a Mazzin1, Kossutn’s is the true face for 
sKossur#. And what is Mr. Girriiay’s estimate of Kossutn’s mind and 

pers? Speaking of his oratory, he says :— 

He has given, in some of his speeches, evidences of rare poetic genius. We 
mmember, ere the first furor about him had fully subsided, having had a little con- 
vesstion on the subject with Edward Miall, the able editor of the Nonconformist. 
He admired him to enthusiasm, and preferred him to Burke; a preference in which 
wedid not coincide then, and far less now, since we have seen and heard the man. 
Kowuth, with all his knowledge and insight, is essentially a singer, a Magyar scald, 
tmblime rhapsodist. Burke was a philosopher, who became ever and anon pas- 
timate and poetical, but whose habitual sphere was thought. Kossuth’s speeches 


) thund in clap-traps and commonplaces, mixed with bursts of rare magnificence. 


Buke has no platitudes—no appeals to the passions of mobs; and though amid his 
fights he often rests, yet he never flags. The poetry in Burke is ever interpenetrated 
wih hie thought, and attains sometimes to epic grandeur; that of Kossuth has less 
Kos- 
mis speeches are wild melodies wailing out truth; Burke’s are high arguments, 
iniling as they move into music and poetic song. The Magyars notoriously have 
Matic blood in them; and Kossuth, the model Magyar man, evinces his descent by 
telofty orientalism of his figures and language. What would seem bombast in 
teidentalists, is called nature in him. . . . . . Asa general principle, the 
tatof Kossuth’s long sentences are empty though eloquent; the most of his short 
@are true, good, and memorable. . None of his long and highly- 


| Wwght perorations can be named for effect with these simple words—“ It was not I 


| Mwinspired the people of Hungary—they inspired me!” Such brief electric touches 


Mind us more of the style of Chatham or O'Connell, than of anything in the pre- 
Miday. They may be called the algebra of oratory, effecting vast results more 
mift symbols than by language. Those are the strongest words for popular | 
Which are the simplest and most direct. Fiat Jue was but two words—the result | 
We the universe! These words of power we have quoted—and we could have 
(wed hundreds more—are bare of figure. But he has scattered through his speeches 





literature. We suspect Mr. Giuritian must have judged of Kossurn solely 
from his Glasgow orations. 

Our Friend keeps up its character for tasteful selection and fine literary 
execution—in this respect, meriting more praise than many periodicals of 
higher pretensions. From a paper of sayings and aphorisms entitled 
‘‘ Shavings,” we select the following “theory :”"— 


I have a theory, that it is when a poet is thrown into dull cities or an ugly country, 
that he chiefly resorts to the sky for images and illustrations; and that the more of 
the air you find in a poet, the less of the earth. Smith, Bailey, and Tennyson are 
my chief examples; Smith and Bailey in cities, and Tennyson in the fen districts, 
are unusually rich in their observations of atmospheric changes. This is the counter- 
balance nature supplies. It is the same in painting: Cuyp’s skill, and our English 
painters’ success in atmosphere, arise from the same cause. 


The Masonic Mirror is an excellent periodical—for Masons. 

In the Dublin Journal of Industrial Progress there is an interesting paper 
on the possible improvements in Bread-baking. The result of what is stated 
is an impression that it is quite within the compass of a little judicious 
science to give us much nicer bread and more of it out of a given quantity 
of flour than we now get, and at less cost. 

The New York Quarterly Review, for October, is conspicuous for an 
article on “ Abolitionism in America,” in which, while professing to be a 
friend to the gradual emancipation of the negroes all over the United States, 
the writer attacks the Abolitionist party as disgracing themselves, and vio- 
lating their duties to the constitution by their mode of procedure. 





The papers, making guesses stand for news, have been announcing that 
Mr. Arexanper Smirn is engaged on a new poem, to appear this season. 
We have reason for believing that this is not the case, and that, though Mr. 
Smiru is engaged in occupations which will tend to the cultivation of his 
genius and fit it for new appearances, he is at present allowing his Muse to 
rest. By-the-by, what an absurd story is that which has been going about 
of Mr. Smirn’s appointment to the office of assistant to the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, as “‘ a mark of the QueEn’s approbation of his astrono- 
mical descriptions!” The statement appeared first in the Edinburgh Guar- 
dian, by way of a jocular twitting of Mr. Smrru for his known affection for 
“the stars” in his verses; and now the Edinburgh Guardian, aghast at the 
results of its joke—for Mr. Smitru’s appointment to the office has been pub- 
lished as an article of news in almost all the English papers—vows never 
more to joke on that subject. 





Mormonism is developing itself more and more. We have before us the 
first three parts of a publication, in large quarto, entitled Route from Liver- 
pool to the Great Salt Lake Valley, illustrated ina series of Splendid Steel 
Engravings and Woodcuts, from Sketches made on the Spot and from Life, 
with a Map of the Overland portion of the Journey. ‘Ihe editor of this 
publication, the writers, and the illustrators, appear all to be Mormonites ; 
and the work—which is published in Liverpool—appears to be designed to 
serve the purposes of Mormonite propagandism in this country. So much 
we gather, at least, from the style of the work and from the announcement 
on the cover, which states that the work will furnish “ incidental instructions 
to emigrants,” and that “ the statistical information will be drawn fromthe 
most authentic sources,” and that ‘‘the portion of it which relates to the 
Latter-day Saints will be particularly valuable, owing to the difficulty 
hitherto experienced by all classes in obtaining anything accurate from the 
conflicting statements which have appeared from time to time in a great 
portion of the public press.” At the same time, the publisher solicits “ that 
extensive patronage which can alone justify the publication”—so that the 
work may be so far a speculation. It is to be completed in fourteen parts, 





Me most striking metaphors, bold almost as those of Homer or the Bible. “ I know,” 
Ways, “that the light has spread, and that even bayonets think.” “I know that all 
he of the world are but mean dust in the hand of God.” “ Even the grass 
te will grow out of my grave will cry out to heaven and to man, England and 
imetica! do not forget, in your proud security, those that are oppressed.” Akin 
to his oratorical and poetical power, is that unexpectedness which distinguishes 
mach of his speaking. In some parts of his orations, each sentence is a surprise, not 
up from, but leaping out of, the womb of that which preceded it. His periods 
are connected together, not by the links of logical consequence, but by the 

ty of feeling and of poetic growth. A fire, in climbing a tower or a hill-side of 
does not ascend by regular stages, and in measured, modulated waves, but by 
Tushes, scattered tongues, and sudden shoots of flame, often returning on and 
Nesing into itself, but always at last completing its purpose; and thus travels to 
a the mind of poetic, and especially of lyrical genius. Indeed, no mind so 
oriental as Kossuth’s can calmly or cohsecutively reason. The stamina of | 

& may be present, but it is hid, even as the trunk of a tree on fire is hid by 
flames, to the momentum and terrible richness and glory of which it | 


| 


| 


Neither do we think this appreciation accurate. A vein of the keenest, 
Met reason pervades all Kossutn’s oratory ; he is, with all his other 

. )&man of profound propositional intellect ; and his oratory consists 
© his ability to send forth his propositions in a state of conflagration, 
ies is the science of exigencies"—in all Burke there is not a finer or 
definition than that, nor one expressed with more of occidental terse- 
Mand precision. And then his long sentences are not inferior to his 
thar ones, We have seen quoted in the Atheneum from Kossutn’s printed 
and we have heard from Kossutn's own lips sentences long 

which for power, grandeur, and weird-like effect on the imagina- 





We, seemed comparable to the finest passages in the masters of imaginative 





at one shilling each. The parts already issued suggest, at all events, that 
the undertaking is one requiring capital—the paper and letter-press being 
superior, and the Engravings large and genuine. The letter-press, 
so far as we have examined it, consists of a history of the Mormonite 
emigration from Great Britain from 1840 to the present time, with documents 
and statistics interspersed. It seems that in1840, a company of 200 British 
converts to Mormonism sailed from Liverpool for America under 
the care of THroporr TuRey, a returning missionary; and that in the 
same year another company sailed from Bristol. In the following year the 
“ Apostles” of the Church of the Latter-day Saints appointed an accredited 
agent in Great Britain to superintend the emigration of converts; and from 
that time there has been a regular succession of such agents. (We observe 


‘that the agent for 1851-2 was a Franxuin D. Ricuarps, and that the name 


of the Liverpool publisher of the present work is F. D. Ricnarps—which 
confirms our notion that the work is not pure bookseller’s speculation, but 
part of the agency of the sect.) The number of emigrants shipped to the 
Mormonite colonies by these agents to the present time is, according to an 
exact register of the different vessels, their times of sailing, &c., 15,642. In 
addition to these, there have been 50 emigrants from Germany, and 1003 
from the Scandinavian countries ; making the entire European emigration 
during the last fourteen years 17,195. A classification is given of the British 
emigrants according to their trades and professions, from which it appears 
that there is hardly a trade in the Directory that has not furnished its con- 
tribution. The annual expenses of the emigrant agency in Great Britain are 
stated to be 50,000/. 
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The Messrs. Buacxwoop of Edinburgh announce as forthcoming a col- 
lected edition of the Works of Professor Wutsoy, by his son-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Ferrer, of St. Andrews, whose Institutes of Metaphysic we notice in 
another column. There is no announcement yet of Wuson’s “ Life,” by 
his other son-in-law, Professor Ayroun. Messrs. Low, of Edinburgh, have 
sold 25,000 copies of Mrs. Srown’s Sunny Memories, notwithstanding that 
there have been eight rival editions in the British market. ‘The American 
issue of the work consisted of 30,000 copies; and more are wanted. A 
monument to the phi Scmenxtixe is to be erected in Ragaz, where 
he died, by the King of Bavartua. The Americans are on “the tiptoe of 
anxious expectaney” for the Autobiography of the mighty Barwum, which 
is ready. The trade in America had ordered 66,000 copies; but a quarrel 
between Barwum and the publisher has delayed the appearance of the 
work, Meanwhile, we see Barnum has been giving snatches of his history at 
public meetings in America ; particularly at one, where, proposing the toast 
of “ Humbug,” he analysed his own career, and told all about the Woolly 
Horse, the Tom Thumb speculation, and soon. Baanum’s Autobiography 
will be a great book. In Berlin they seem to have found a literary mine in 
recent British polities. We have been hearing of the extraordinary success, 
on the Berlin stage, of a drama entitled Pitt and Fox; and now, under the 
title of Morton Varney, » Madame Scuticutxrvutt has produced a novel, 
bringing in the Caxnexe, Peet, and Metsouryr administrations, and in 
which King Wrestam tax Fourts, Queen Vicrort, and the Duke of 
Wetureron figure. The hero of the book is a liberal and popular poli- 
tician, who crushes a conspiracy for the establishment of the Salic Law in 
England, places her present Masesry on the throne, and dies before he can 
be Premier. Robert Owen goes on with his New Existence of Man upon the 
Earth, in the present part of which he quotes letters from the late Duke of 
Kent, and a passage from a work of the Rev. J. Bray Sumvenr, now Arch- 
bishop of Canrrrsury, showing the interest which these personages, 
amongst others, took in his early career at New Lanark. ‘The opening 
sentence of the present part of the simple old Socialist's work is worth 
quoting. “Under the only system,” he says, “ which has hitherto existed 
among men, truths of the highest importance to the well-bemg and happi- 
ness of the human race have been to this period opposed, and often even to 
the most cruel death of the parties who were filled with the holy desire to 
promulgate those truths.” The “parties,” of course, are Socrates, Huss, 

and Co. 





‘The revolution in Spain has had the effect of a revival in literature. 
Journalism, of course, felt the first shock of fife, and all phases of opinion 
were soon represented by their organs in the press. For a time the style of 
the writing was rather declamatory—an outburst after long restraint. 
But by degrees the tone has subsided into calmness and concentration of 
thought and purpose. Political and administrative questions are handled 
with a force and precision that would not discredit the most distinguished 
veterans of the European press. As the opening of the Cortes approached, 
the light artillery of political satire opened its fire. Three new flying sheets 
of the Charivari order, to be edited by writers of approved wit and of 
known liberal opinions, are announced. 





SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Esq.. F.RSS., fe. gc. Edited by Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. Vols. 1 and 2. Edinburgh. Thomas Constable and Co. 

Institutes of Metaphysic: the Theory of Knowing and Being. By James F. Ferrier, 
A.B., Oxon, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St. Andrew’s. 
Edinburgh. Blackwood. 

Tue aptitude of the Scottish mind for philosophical speculation is a fact well 

known. As far back as the middle ages, and still more conspicuously after 

the Reformation, Scotchmen bore a part in the philosophical activity of 

Europe far exceeding what might have been ex from their numerical 

—— among the nations. The latter half of the last and the beginning 

of the present century have been usually regarded, however, as the flourish- 

ing period of Scottish philosophy. To that period belong Hume, Smith, 

Reid, Stewart, Brown, and others, usually, though somewhat confusedly, 

classed together as the philosophers of the Scottish school. Nearer our own 

day, but still reputed as labourers in the same veim of Scottish thought, are 
such men as Mackintosh and James Mill. Till recently, however, a popular 
impression has been, that with the last of those men the list of Scottish phi- 
losophers closed. We have heard James Mill spoken of as, in this sense, 

Ultimus Scetorum. The impression, however, has been altogether erroneous. 

Scottish metaphysics are not and never have been dead. The two works, 

whose titles we subjoin, are but part of a good deal of evidence, proving that 

the present generation of Seotchmen are neither indifferent to the labours of 
their predecessors in this department, nor unproductive themselves in it. 

_ The Seottish philosophy of the present time, however, is certainly very 
different from the old article of Reid and Stewart ; and hence, perhaps, the 
mistake we have alluded to. The fact is that, after Reid, the genuine 
apostolic succession in metaphysics is to be traced not in Scotland, bat in 
Germany. At the very time when Reid was putting together his Philosophy 
of Common Sense, by way of corrective to the scepticism of Hume, Kant took 
up the same yy» in Germany, and, proceeding after a very different 
method, sought to lay a solid foundation for human belief on the vacant 
space which had been cleared by the ruthless reasoning of the bland Cale- 
donian David. Then followed Jacobi, Herbart, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and all the rest of them, improving on Kant, picking holes in Kant, carrying 
out Kant to his consequences, and accumulating a quantity of thought and 


logomachy, before which the English mind of the pres 

palled, preferring to attack and take any number of qebastopels ands &p- 
have anything to do with such battlements and fastnesses of prj ted than 
telligibility. Coleridge and one or two others took a look at Fe wat so 
them, and brought back reports. Meanwhile, Scottish thinkers, al} Into 
scious of the stream of German metaphysical speculation, which we 
out of Kant’s grand reconsideration of the problems discussed by thei 
countryman Hume, were plodding on in their own style, commenting 
Reid, fortifying Reid, or differing from Reid. bo 
Thus Scottish philosophy, as represented by Stewart, Brown, and then 
successors, though it answered British purposes, no longer contained 
true thread or tradition of European metaphysics. To a Fichte org - 
what such men were doing would have seemed, philosophically Hegel, 
but child’s play. It was destined, however, that Scotland should ene 
the true tradition—that Scottish philosophy should come into rapport with 
the great German movement of thought that had been so } f 
and, without being staggered out of her national course by the shock of the 
contact, should yet reinforce herself with a competent knowledge of the 
main results of that movement, and proceed with the advantage of that 
knowledge in her own farther development. The author of this great 
change—the father of the new Scottish philosophical movement, if we 
call it such—is undoubtedly Sir William Hamilton, the ay 
of Logie and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. It isto this 
profound thinker—whose name, after thirty years of labour, is no» 
recognised as that of a man hardly paralleled among his British cop. 
temporaries—that Scotland owes it that she has resumed her carge 
of philosophical speculation under new auspices. By his p 
writings in the Edinburgh Review, beginning as far back as 1827, ang 
since republished ; by his influence as a teacher in Edinburgh University. 
and lastly by his wonderful annotations to his edition of Reid's woske-ft 
has virtually added to yon i y all that was wanting to brings 
up to the point where it could feel itself to be abreast of the phi of 
the Continent, and able to give and take with that phil . 
under his influenee, the old medley of odds and ends, which in Scotland 
passed under the general name of the “Science of the Human Mind,” 
sometimes under that of “ Metaphysics,” has partitioned itself distinetly into 
various separate departments—“ Metaphysics,” for example, ing its 
proper character as the science of the relations of Reason to Being ; “Logic,” 
starting forth clear, as the scienee of the necessary or formal lawsof ; 
while ‘‘ Psychology,” as the _— science of mental phenomena, has 
kept apart from both. And now, in a generation junior to Sir 
Hamilton, there are not a few—either his pupils, or men who have been les 
directly affected by his imflwence—who aceept his definitions and div 
and take his doctrmes as starting-points for their own independent investi- 
gations. In fact a vigorous young eed is again rising in Scotland 

It is characteristic of Sir William Hamilton—as a philosopher singularly 
fond of linking his own speculations to the history of the speculations of his 
predecessors—that he has consented to be the editor both of Reid and of 
Stewart. Perhaps the most profound contributions he has yet male 
philosophy are those which he has put forth in the modest form of disqisi- 
tions and elucidations appended to his text of Reid. In the presat 
issue of Dugald Stewart’s works, there is to be no such i 
or addition of original philosophical matter. Sir William simply under 
takes to collect all Dugald Stewart's writings, arrange them, and publsba 
correct text of them, with verifications of the quotations end references. 
We certainly wish that, instead of expending his force on this labour of 
mere editorship, Sir William were going on with his unfinished Notes om 
Reid, or with some other work presenting to the publie the results of lis 
own thinking. For a connected exposition of oe William Hamiltoa’s 
philosophy, however, we fear we must wait till his class-lectures shall be 
accessible ; and meanwhile, the effect of Sir William’s occupation im the 
inferior labour of editing Stewart is, that we shall have a splendid and cam 
plete edition of Stewart’s works to place in our libraries. ‘ 

With all the growing activity of the new generation of Scottish philow 
phers, Mr. Ferrter’s Institutes of Metaphysic is certainly a novelty in liters 
ture. It is a single, stout, octavo volume of some five hundred pages divided 
into an “Introduction,” and three “ Books” or “Sections.” The “Introdue- 
tion,” which consists of seventy pages, contains preliminary observations, and 
explains the aim and method of the book. Mr. Ferrier aims at nothing les 


than establishing a connected system of metaphysical truths, which shall 
take the place of, or at least modify, all that has been taught hithertows 
us :— 


philosophy by everybody else, sinee the beginning of time. 

The general character of this system is, that it is a body of necessary trath. k 
starts from a single proposition which, it is conceived, is an essential axiom of af 
reason, and one which cannot be denied without running against 4 is 
The axiom may not be self-evident in an instant; but that, as has been remarked, 
no criterion. A moderate degree of reflection, coupled with the observations by wiiét 
the proposition is enforced, may satisfy any one that its natare is such Sperber 
stated. From this single proposition the whole system is deduced in a series s 
demonstrations, each of which professes to be as strict as any 
Euclid, while the whole of them taken together constitute one great 
If this rigorous necessity is not their character to the very letter,—if there is # - 
weak point in the system,—if there be any one premiss or any one conclusion wt 
is not as certain as that two and two make four, the whole scheme falls to pieces, tht 
must be given up, root and branch. Everything is perilled on the pretension na 
the scheme is rigidly demonstrated throughout; for a philosophy is not entitled 
exist, unless it can make good this claim. 

And again :— 

All other systems controvert each other largely, and at many points. This pee 
is incontrovertible, it is conceived, in every point; but, at the very utmost, if ® sees 
trovertible only in its starting-point, its fundamental position. This, therefore, single 
to be no Tittle gain to philosophy, to concentrate all possible controversy Pe aon 
point—to gather into one focus all the diverging lances of the foe, and direct than all 
a single topic. The system, as has been remarked, holds this point, no less that 
the others, to be indisputable; but should this be doubted, it cannot be dow beri 
it is the only disputable point. Hence the system humbly piques itself on oy 
abridged the grounds of philosophical controversy—on having, if not abolished, 





rate reduced them to their narrowest possible limits. 
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Nor does Mr. Ferrier hesitate distinctly to intimate that, in his opinion, 

Plato, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Reid, Locke, Leibnitz, and all other philo- 

sphers, have yours but ym — = it ; | ape the new Institutes 

gic ought to cleanse the Augean stable of their errors and 

of Melaphyse hat, then, is the grand initial axiom from which Mr. 

Ferrier starts in this work, and if you grant him which, all his other pro- 

+ong. he thinks, hold together like a chain of iron links? Itis this—that 
oe * primary law or condition of all knowledge” that :— 





The expedition sent by her Majesty’s government, under the late Mr. Richardson— 
which already counts two martyrs—will have vastly enlarged our knowledge of the 
largest, most populous, and most important Central African kingdoms. Drs. Barth 
and Vogel are still making gallant geographical forays towards the south—ereating, 
as it were, ground under their feet. 

It is not probable, however, that the German travellers will be able or willing to 
penetrate eastward across the kingdoms described in this volume, although Mr. 

| Richardson had contemplated such a journey, and had communicated, through govern 
| ment, with the English consul-general in Egypt, that the way miglit, to a certaim 


Along with whatever any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of extent, be prepared. I believe it is still the practice, if not the rule, in Darfar, to 


jts knowledge, have some cognisance of itse/f- 
is proposition stands as Proposition I. of the first book of the “ Insti- 
iutes,”"—that book constituting what Mr. Ferrier calls the “ Epistemology, or 
of Knowing.” Twenty-two distinct Propositions, all reasoned out 
from the first, compose this book of Epistemology, in which are laid down 
necessary limits and grounds of all knowledge. To the Epistemology 
what the author calls the “‘ Agnoiology, or Theory of Ignoranee,” 
in which, in eight Propositions, the necessary limits of human ignorance are 
marked out. Then, in the third book, consisting of eleven Pro ositions, is 
the “Ontology, or Theory of Being.” The last Proposition in this 
we shall quote by way of sample, and as showing whither Mr. Ferrier’s 

theology tends :— 

All absolute existences are contingent except one ; in other words, there is One, but 
aly one, Absolute Existence which is strictly necessary; and that existence is a su- 
preme, and infinite, and everlasting Mind in synthesis with all things. 

The forty-one Propositions of the entire work, with the attached demon- 

ions, form the “ Institutes ;” but to each proposition there is attached 
series of “ Notes and Explanations” intended to exhibit the popular and 
ological errors which the Proposition chases away, and so to work the 
sition more thoroughly into the reader’s mind. “In these “ Notes‘and 
ations” there are casual reviews of all the great philosophical contro- 
yersies. of the past—the Nominalist and Realist controversy, the contro- 
as to the origin of knowledge and the like—and criticisms, some of them 
severe enough, on past philosophers. Altogether, Mr. Ferrier’s is a bold and 
ingenious work, which may be recommended to those who want an intellectual 
ic, or who want to know what ‘ Metaphysic” is now understood to be. 
Frere are powerful and even eloquent passages in it, and the style is as lucid 
sthe subject admits of; but we question very much whether Mr. Ferrier’s 
brother metaphysicians, if he is left to their tender mercies, will not tear 
some of his work to pieces. Nor can we possibly bring ourselves to 
think that Mr. Ferrier’s own valuation of the book will be generally accepted 
in metaphysical circles. He comes forward, it will be observed, as a species 
of Idealist —his main principle being, that the subject cannot know the ob- 
jet without knowing itself along with the object ; and his whole work con- 
wing of a development of this principle. 

“T do not trouble myself with thinking about thinking,” was Gethe’s 
saying, and it expresses the general feeling about metaphysics. After all, 
however, people must now and then, in their thoughts about things, come to 
that point where the relation of thought to things becomes itself a matter of 
thought. Genius itself is, after a sort, a susceptibility to the metaphysical ; 
ad everybody, without knowing it, has a crude metaphysic of his own; so 
thatifa poor fellow can make this metaphysic a little more clear and articulate, 
wharmis done. Comte’s doctrine of Positivism is that people ought to go 
maoquiring a knowledge of the things in the ship, without ever minding 
the ship’s relations to the sea. But it can’t be done! And though the stars 
may be seen by looking up a chimney (which is the way most people see the 
Sars, each person thinking his own particular chimney the finest tube in the 
weld through which to view the luminaries), commend us to the man who 
tow and then takes a wide walk at night round the walls which separate the 
little city of life from the dark and undefined country beyond, bringing 


tack with him the awing sensation of the outer immensity into the homely 


aid narrow streets. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan. (The Black Kingdoms of Central Africa.) 
Abridged from the French. By Bayle St. John. Chapman and Hall. 
The Bungalow and the Tent; or, a Visit to Ceylon. By Edward Sullivan. Bentley. 
Tar narrative, written in Arabie by the Sheikh Mohammed of Tunis, of his 
travels and experiences in Central Africa, was translated into French by 
the learned Dr. Perron, and edited by M. Jomard, of the Institute. The 
Present work is an able abridgment of Dr. Perron’s translation, which, 
too voluminous for popular reading, was, nevertheless, a version rather 
than a reproduction of the original Arabic. We concur in Mr. Bayle St. 
8 appreciation of the work he has thought it worth while to reduce to 
Spopular form. The Sheikh deserved translation, and what is even a nobler 
ora bagees than a savant can confer, he deserved to reappear in readable 
td familiar shape. 

We have been sated with the Asian mystery by countless “ doers” of the 
more or less flippant or profound; but of the Afriean mystery who 
villsound the depths? We know the coast of Africa, it is true, to our cost; 
but of the torrid Negro kingdoms, stretching from the centre to the east 
tad to the south of that vast expanse, we are only beginning to recognise 
existence. Of the two countries visited by the Sheikh, Darfur and 
.S4m, only the former has been once visited by a European, in 1793; “and 
tis extremely probable,” writes Mr. St. John, “that for many years to 
tame the information contained in the present volume will not be superseded.” 

countries described (we quote from the preface)— 
Though isolated both by position and policy, are sufficiently remarkable not to de- 
Sve utter neglect. They form part of the great system of states—black in popula- 
but Mahomedan in religion—which stretches like a belt across Central Africa, 
With unexplored expanses of Paganism to the south, and to the north a desert, dotted 
®ases, and marked with caravan tracks leading to the Mediterranean. The valley 
ihe Nile, which seems destined by nature to be the highroad to this region, is 
That comparatively useless for that purpose by the restrictive regulations of Darfur. 
Cautious little kingdom stops the way. It is so fearful of aggression from Egypt 


~Xot entirely without cause—that it will not allow the easiest routes to be used, and | kara, and hands it over to the buyer, who takes it a 
he all caravans to reach its frontiers exhausted by a two months’ march across | his hut, and confides it to the care of a slave or of a 


from Siout. 


| prevent all strangers who penetrate into the interior of the kingdom from going 
jagain. However, strong representations from Egypt might have obviated this 
|ficulty. At present we cannot expect the experiment to be tried, as Dr. Barth seems 
| to be directing his attention to a still more difficult expedition. 

| Mr. St. John attributes the condition of these countries to the practice of 
| slavery which the Sheikh, with perfect naivet/, and without attaching any 
| importance to the information, represents as the condition of the more savage 
oe under their half-civilised Mahomedan masters. 

e development of commerce appears to be the only practicable solution 
|of this terrible problem; but commerce must be preceded by discovery, 
| and the success of the heroic pioneers (among whom already m2 be num- 
|bered the names of martyrs) in these deadly and difficult explorations is 
|inevitably the work of many years to come. 

Mr. St. John glances at the Nile, as the proper road to these kingdoms 
of Eastern Africa :— 

If a regular government were established in Egypt, exercising its authority firmly 
over the southern provinces that now, for all practical purposes, are but nominally 
| subject, commerce would soon begin to flow in its natural channel, and merchandise, 
which is now principally brought across the desert, would be directed to the nearest 
| point upon the Nile, which would be soon laden with fleets of boats dropping down 
| with the current. There are the elements of an empire more important tham Hindustan 
| between Alexandria and the fourth parallel of north latitude. 

We shall now make room for the Sheikh himself, whom our readers will 
find a most agreeable, shrewd, and lively acquaintance for a winter’s evening. 
His conversation is that of a pote man of the world, easy, genial, and 
suggestive. Common sense, bonhomie, a keen sense of enjoyment, a brisk 
habit of observation, the deep natural piety of the Oriental, tempered with 
a quiet self- ion which has often the air of an i t scepticism— 
these are the characteristics of our pleasant and worthy Sheikh, who more 
than once reminds us of the Father of History, by the spontaneous fullness of 
his stories and the sparkling freshness of his comments. Although im the 
present abridged version the Sheikh comes to us through the mes 
process of a double translation, he retains nearly all the charm of his indi- 
viduality. Thanks to the evident sympathy and fidelity with which Mr. St. 
John has executed the arduous task of abridging condensing, without 
weakening or effacing the original, we can promise the reader of these 
| Travels an a ble reminiscence of the Arabian Ni We have said 
\that the Sheikh is a bit of a philosopher. Observe he administers a 


| quietus to the 





OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

On a certain day of the year the Sheikh, or Old Man of the Mountain, of whom we 
| have spoken, is visited in crowds by the people for consultation. On that solemn day, 
|set apart for divination, he predicts what is to come to pass during the year,— 
|drought or rain, war or peace, serenity or misfortune, disease or health. His pro- 
| phecies are profoundly believed ; but the Forians differ in opinion about tife source and 
the cause of the power whieh he possesses of into the future. Some pretend 
| that he works by divine inspiration, and that he who wears the dignity of Sheikh of 
the Mountain, is necessarily, and always, illuminated of God, and a holy personage. 
This is the explanation of the learned men of Darfur. Others declare that the genii 


buted to him which have not been fulfilled. 
Again, with regard to the 


GENII GUARDIANS OF CATTLE. 
| The most singular thing I heard related whilst I was in these mountains is this, 
that the genii act as guardians of the cattle. It is for this reason that the herds are 
left to wander where they will. Many persons assured me seriously that if any one, 
passing near a flock and seeing it without a guard, should attempt to steal a 
acow and to kill the beast, his hand, still armed with the knife, would remain 
fastened to the throat until the arrival of the owner. I have a hundred times heard 
instances of protection afforded by the genii, but was at first inclined to reject the 
whole as lies and dreams. But this is what happened to myself. Being near the 
Marrah mountains I went to a person of Numleh, to question him about the genii. On 
drawing near his hut I saw nobody, but began to call him by his name. Then a lond 
and terrible voice, which made me shiver, shouted “ Akibe !” that is to say, “He is 
not here.” Nevertheless, I was going to advance and pursue my inquiries, when an 
individual, who was passing by me, took me by the arm and drew me away, saying,— 

“ Be off! be off! He who speaks to thee is not a human being.” 

“ And what is he, then ?” 

“He is the guardian genius of the hut. Nearly every one of us is thus protected. 
We call the genii in Forian, Damzog.” 

Upon this I feared and withdrew. 

On returning from the Marrah to the Fasher, I went to visit the Shereef Ahmed 
Bedawee, who had brought me from Cairo to Darfur, and related to him this adven- 
ture and my terror. “The man was perfectly right,” said Ahmed, who went on to 
relate to me things still more wonderful. “At the time when I first began to trade, 
my friend, I often heard that damzogs could be bought and sold, and that to procure 

‘one I must apply to the owner of a damzog, and discuss the price with him. When 
the bargain is concluded, it is necessary to give a large gourd of milk to the seller, 
| who takes it to his house, where are his damzogs. On entering he salutes them, and 
| goes and hangs up his vase to a hook, saying,—‘ One of my friends—such a one— 
very rich, is in fear of robbers, and asks me to supply him with a guardian. Will one 
of you go and live in his house? There is plenty of milk there, for it is a house of 
blessing, and the proof thereof is, that I bring you this kara of milk.’ The 
at first refuse to comply with the invitation. ‘No, no,’ say they, ‘not one of us 
|go.’ The master of the hut conjures them to comply with his desires, saying,—* Oh! 
|let the one that is willing descend into the kara.’ He then retires a little, and pre- 
| sently one of the damzogs is heard to flop into the milk, upon which he hastens and 
|claps upon the vase a cover made of date-leaves. Thus up he unhooks the 
and hangs it on the wall of 
who every morning comes 
and takes it, emptying out the milk, washing it, and replenishing it, and hanging it 
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up again. From that time forward the house is safe from theft or loss. For my part, 
I believed all these things to be absurdities.” 

The Sheikh would have been an awkward customer for the Spirit- Rappers. 

He demolishes with delightful simplicity the 
TEMOURKEHS. 

But the most extraordinary facts are those which are related of the Massalits and 
Temourkehs, who have the power of metamorphosing themselves into different kinds 
ofanimals. All the Forians say that the former can change into hyenas, cats, and 
dogs, and the latter into lions. Another extraordinary thing related of the Temour- 
kehs is that, according to their own account, three days after their death, they re- 
suscitate and come out of their tombs, and go into other countries to marry again, and 
accomplish a second life. 

In Darfur, every one acknowledges that the Sultan has under his orders a number 
of men having the power of metamorphosing themselves. They are used as agents 
and ambassadors. If they are in danger of being seized, they transform themselves 
into air or wind. I once became very intimate with one of these people, and at length 
ventured to speak on the subject of his wonderful power, but he turned aside the con- 
versation, and avoided a direct answer. Another time I pressed the question closer, 
upon which he smiled and said:—“ I did not think you were so simple as to believe 
all that is said on this subject.” Then he talked of other things, and soon left me, 
and from that time forward, whenever he met me he turned aside, and our acquaint- 
ance utterly ceased. . 

In Darfur a white man is quite a curiosity. In fact, he is regarded as a 
sort of 

UNDEVELOPED NIGGER. 

Proceeding on our journey, the soldiers of Zaid marching in front, we soon beheld 
a multitude of men and women running towards us from all sides. I was looked upon 
as an extraordinary being. There was a perfect scramble to get sight of me. They 
pushed and shoved one another, and though the escort closed around they could 
scarcely keep off the crowd. These strange people were saying one to the other, “‘ The 
Sultan has sent to us a man born before his time, that we may eat him.” Others ex- 
claimed, “ No; this is not a human being, but an animal under the form of a man, 
whose flesh is good to eat.” These mountaineers cannot believe in the existence of 
men with white skins and rosy complexions. 


ROYAL PREROGATIVES IN DARFUR. 

The Forian princes have customs different from those of other princes. The sove- 
reign of Darfur exercises boundless despotic power. He may put to death thousands 
of individuals, and no one asks him wherefore. He may degrade whom he pleases, 
and no one asks him wherefore. His orders, however adverse they may be, are always 
obeyed, and no one resists, even by a word. The only resource is to cry for mercy ; 
but, if the Sultan chooses to commit an act of injustice, the hatred it excites remains 
for ever concealed. 

The Forian Sultans are surrounded by a kind of Aulic body, composed of old women, 
called Habbobah, under the orders of one of their numbers, called the queen. When 
the Sultan leaves his privacy of seven days these old women unite, bearing iron 
switches, about two feet long, which they clash one against the other, producing a 
singular sound. One of them bears a kind of broom of date-branches, which she dips 
into a prepared liquid, and therewith, from time to time, sprinkles the Sultan, uttering 
certain mysterious words. Then they conduct the new prince from his private dwell- 
ing to the House of Brass, where the tymbals of the Sultan are kept. Having entered, 
they take the Victorious tymbal and place it in the midst. The Sultan remains alone 
with the Habbobah, who continue to clash their twigs of iron, and to repeat their 
mysterious exclamations. After this ceremony they lead the prince to the place where 





is the imperial throne. 

The people of Darfur have many singular ways of expressing veneration for the | 
majesty of the Sultan. Among others, whenever he clears his throat, his spittle is 
immediately*gathered up from the ground by his servants with their hands. When | 
he coughs, as if about to speak, everybody makes the sound of ts, ¢s, as nurses do to | 
amuse their little ones; and, when he sneezes, the whole assembly imitates the cry of | 
the jeko, which resembles that of a man urging on his horse to speed. In grand | 
council, the Sultan is fanned with a large bunch of ostrich-feathers. When he goes 
out to hunt he is shaded by a parasol of the same material; and these insignia are 
under the special care of a high official. If the Sultan, being on horseback, happens 
to fall off, all his followers must fall off likewise ; and should any one omit this | 
formality, however great he may be, he is laid down and beaten. 


DARFUR CUSTOMS. | 

A strange ceremony is sometimes celebrated by the Forian princes. It is called the | 
Clothing of the Buaso, and consists in renewing the skins of the great tymbals, called 
in Egypt Nakarieh. The ceremony is one of the greatest solemnity and, every year, 
lasts seven days. In the first place, all the tymbals must be stripped on one day— 
which done, bulls, with dark grey skins, are slaughtered to supply the new coverings. 
It is pretended that these bulls are of a particular species, and that, when they are 
about to be slaughtered, they lie down quietly, and submit without resistance. They 
are killed without the ordinary preamble of “ B’ism Illah;” and it is said that they 
are thus held down and kept tranquil by genii. When they are slaughtered the flesh 
is separated from the bones and skin, and put into large jars of salt for six days, at 
the end of which other animals are slaughtered, and the flesh mixed. Tables are then | 
laid out, and all the sons of the Sultan, and all the kings, and all the viziers, are | 
invited, and compelled to eat. There are inspectors at each table to see that nobody 
fails; for if any one does so, it is believed that he is a traitor. No conspirator, in fact, | 
can eat of this food. If any one keeps away, under pretence of illness, a plate of meat | 
is brought to him, and if he declines to eat, he is seized. 

There is a remarkable custom, called the Festival of the Sowing, in Darfur. The 
Sultan possesses, as his domain, cultivable land, which is sown every year. After the 
tains, he goes forth in great pomp, escorted by more than a hundred young women, | 
chosen amidst the most beautiful, and adorned with their richest garments and jewels. 
These women are the best-beloved of his harem. They wear upon their heads vases 
filled with the most delicate viands, and they walk behind the Sultan’s horse with the 
young slaves, called korkoa, armed with lances, and with a troop of flute-players. 
They move on with music and singing, and even the young girls join in the concert. | 
Ww hen the prince has reached the open country, he gets out of the saddle, and taking | 
different kinds of grain whilst a slave turns up the ground with a hoe, casts them in. 
This is the first seed that falls in the country where the Sultan then is. Afterwards 
the kings, viziers, the officers of the court, following the example of the Sultan, also 
cast in grain, and the whole plain is soon quickened for the harvest. This done, the 
dishes are brought by the young girls, and spread out before the Sultan, who begins 
to eat with his courtiers. Then the whole y get into the saddle again, and return 
in a grand cavalcade to the Fasher. This Festival of the Sowing is one of the most 
solemn in Darfur. 


A TERRIBLE SULTAN. 


— 
At last, however, the people went to the Sheikh and complained, saying, —« 

enemy we have here in this elephant! Why, when the Sultan sent it to = 
thou not observe that we were poor people, unable to bring up sucha monet 
Thou hast received this parasite without saying a word. He devours our beast? 
and destroys everything. Get rid of the accursed brute, or we will kill it.” — 

“ But,” replied the Sheikh, ‘I should not dare to say these things to the Sultan.” 

‘“* Take me with thee,” quoth a Bedawin ; “if thou art afraid, I will Speak. [ 
ask one thing, that thou shouldst begin by saying, ‘The elephant!’ Then the Bas 
will ask, ‘ What of the elephant?’ and I will reply that the elephant behaves in such 
wise.” 

The Sheikh accordingly went one day with the Bedawin, and entered the Fasher 
on a Friday. On coming to the gate of the palace, they saw a personage ride out 
horseback, with tambourines beating and trumpets sounding. ° 

“ Ts that the Sultan ?” said the bold Bedawin to his companion. 

“ No, it is one of his viziers.” 

Then the orator began to tremble, and to say,—“ How, then, is the Sultan? 

Immediately afterwards another personage came forth, surrounded by soldiers, 
dressed in brilliant garments, preceded by horsemen, and accompanied by music, 

“ That, at least is our master!” quoth the Bedawin, stupified. 

‘No, it is only one of the grand viziers.” 

The poor man then began to understand the danger of his position. His heart 
leaped, and he was afraid. At this moment the Ab galloped into the Fasher, sup. 
rounded by a crowd of horsemen, and with prodigious pomp. The roaring of the 
tambourines was deafening. 

“ How terrible is the Sultan !” exclaimed the Bedawin, who, on learning thathe 
was still mistaken, wished the earth would open and swallow him up. Then the 
Sultan himself came forth amidst the crash of cymbals, the roaring of drums, and the 
trampling of horses. It seemed as if heaven and earth were coming together, The 
Sultan halted, and the soldiers ranged themselves in two lines. Then the Bedawin 
Sheikh advanced, and exclaimed aloud,—‘t May God protect our master, and make 
him victorious over his enemies !—The elephant !” 

“ What of the elephant?” said the Sultan. 

The Sheikh winked at his companion, and whispered, “It is now thy turn to speak,” 
But the unhappy orator had not a word to say. 

““ Why,” exclaimed the Sultan, in a terrible voice, “‘ what of the elephant ?” 

The Sheikh, seeing that he was to have no assistance, and fearing punishment, r- 
plied,—“ The elephant—why, the elephant is unhappy because he is alone. We wish 
thee to give us another elephant to keep him company.” 

‘“‘ Let them have another elephant,” said the Sultan; and they accordingly departed, 
and returned to their tribe with a huge brute, bigger than the former one. 

“ What is this?” said the people; “we sent you to get rid of one nuisance, and 
you bring us another.” 

“ Ah! my friends,” said the orator, who now at length found his tongue, “there 
never was a man who has such presence of mind and neatness of expression as your 
Sheikh. Thank God, who has given you such a blessing !” ; 

The sccond elephant was accepted, ard no more was said. 

AN “INFERNAL CITY.” 

Few strangers from the Magreb, or any other country, who are at all accustomed to 
easy living, can make up their minds to settle at Mourzouk. They say that a leaned 
man, in Ulema, once came to teach at that city. He was immediately surrounded by 
disciples ; the crowd came to his lessons; he was listened to with avidity—which isthe 
supreme happiness of men of science: yet, in spite of this, one morning the worthy 
Ulema ran away from the place in a great hurry. He could not put up with it any 
longer. “It is impossible to stand it,” said he. ‘ Wherefore?” inquired some one. 
—*‘ Wherefore? Why, because he is the veritable image of hell. Hell is hot—sois 
Mourzouk: the damned are black,—so are the people of Mourzouk: hell has seven 
gates,—so has Mourzouk. What the deuce do you expect one to do in a place which 
completely answers the definition of hell?” So away he went as fast as he could, 

A MODEL PARLIAMENT IN THE DESERT. 

On the arrival of Bou-Bekr the tribe collected in a general council to deliberate. 

Every one, old and young, came to discuss the general situation. I shall always re 


| member the impression which this assembly produced upon me, and the freedom with 


which all the members expressed their opinions. Young people, children from twelve 
to fifteen years of age, equally with the reverend people of the tribe, had a deliberative 
voice, and were listened to without excitement or indifference. No one held back 
from giving an opinion, and all opinions were duly weighed and considered. It was 
really a marvellous thing to see old men listening to, and weighing the words of, m- 
bearded youths and mere children. The sight of no assembly ever moved me mor. 
Such things are not seen, I believe, in any other country. An assembly so calm, 9 
attentive, so grave, representing all ages, gathered + rether to discuss a question of 
general interest to all ranks, isa model to be imitated by the peoples of the earth. I 
know not how behave the deliberative councils of France and England, but I am 
persuaded that both French and English might go and take a lesson of gravity and 
freedom, an example for the forms of public discussion, in the deserts of Africa, among 
the children of the tribes of Bischr. There are savages who have some good in them; 
there is wisdom even among louts; there are simpletons who can teach the wise; 


| just as in the desert there are some oases, some spots of greenery. 





Cryton has been pronounced by tradition the original Eden of our race. 
Mr. Sullivan does his best to put down this belief. What with excessive 
heat, damp, drought, pestilential dews, filthy water, disgusting Cin 
cobras, mosquitos, scorpions, leeches, “ ticks,” and other natives, we should 
prefer any sort of paradise to this. We love the elephant too well to 
appreciate the sport of flooring “‘an enormous animal with an incredibly 
small piece of lead;” and as to the coffee, we prefer to drink it in France 
where it is chicory. 

Mr. Sullivan writes in the “ fast’? style, which, were it not for too 
frequent a turfiness of phrase, we should not be disposed to cavil at, content 
to take travelling authors as we find them, for better or for worse, always 
on condition that they write unaffectedly and without literary pretensions 
Mr. Sullivan, we fear, is scarcely amenable to this indulgent pis 
He is too fond of rushing in where wiser men would at. least with 
cireumspection. He is too prone to dogmatise, where graver men Wo! 
speak with diffidence. With equal assurance and levity he derides Christiaa 
missionaries and Buddhist doctrines. What he says of the missionares 
may be true; any acute observer can test the success and the sincerity 
of their labours, but we may be permitted to doubt whether a few weeks 
gallop is sufficient to give even so shrewd a traveller a profound 
into the genius of a religion embracing the most numerous portion 





The Sultans of Soudan affect an imposing and terrific appearance, so that no one 
unaccustomed to address them can speak without fear. It is related that Sultan 
Tyrab, of Darfur, once sent to some Bedawin Arabs an elephant to feed and bring up. 
This huge animal committed great destruction, but no one dared to interfere with it. 


human race. With these imperative reservations we have found 7% 
Pag og 4 and the Tent clever and amusing. There is no cant of any 
‘in the book, a recommendation worthy of emphatic acknow. 
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we are hurried on from chapter to chapter by an incessant rattle of 
bet irits and vivacity. Mr. Sullivan confesses imself’ more at home 
‘a the saddle than with a gun, but his campaign in the jungle is picturesquely 
Ve and his occasional remorse betrays ‘‘ a soul above” sport. The visit 

a coffee plantation is described with intelligence and accuracy. ; 

We owe it to Mr. Sullivan to warn him against a propensity to mistake 
for wit. In a writer so animated and well-informed, so weak a sub- 
ute is doubly regrettable. , reat " 

We extract a few of the most salient of Mr. Sullivan's experiences and 
ions. His apology for Lord Torrington’s severities in ‘48 is, we 
the opinion entertained by all who were in Ceylon at the time of that 

rebellion, which, but for the energetic measures of the governor, threatened 
to become a really formidable conspiracy. The following explanation of 
the execution of the Buddhist priest is, we believe, a correct statement of 


the facts — 

The lies circulated about the Buddhist priest who was lexecuted at Kandy, were at 
nce the offspring of personal dislike and of popularity-seeking philanthrophy. The 
sat was arrested in the very act of administering to hundreds of rebels an oath of 
amity and revenge against the British inhabitants. If individual treason is a capital 
offence, he deserved death; if exciting a nation to revolt is criminal, he doubly de- 
served it; and if debasing and misapplying the influence of his priestly office could 
sid to his crime, he had trebly earned his fate. The account of his being shot in his 
robes, —Which was compared to shooting the Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
fall canonicals,—was simply a fabrication, which designing men saw might be foisted 
apon the British public, whose ignorance of Cingalese customs might lead them to 

that the priest’s robe was that only used in religious ceremonies, and that the 

ion of the national faith was as much the object of the government as the 
individual punishment of the traitor himself. Such, however, was not the case; the 
Buddhist priests don the saffron robe on entering the priesthood, or rather on be- 
coming students, and never lay it aside till they retire from the service, or till they 
their human form for that of a cobraoran elephant. They have no other article 

qf dress whatever, and if the priest had been deprived of that, he must have been ex- 
quite naked, degraded and disgraced, before all his people. i 

The punishment of treason was inflicted on him by a military court, and he would 
juve suffered equally, whether he had been @ Brahmin or a Mahomedan, a Protest- 
tora Roman Catholic. He was tried and executed in the dress in which his crime 
yas committed. Do we suppose that those who lynched the Monk Clement, or shot 
the preachers of the Scotch covenant, waited to divest them of their ordinary attire, 
«intended to degrade the faith while they punished the traitor ? 

Not only was Lord Torrington perfectly warranted in acting as he did, but he 
would have had ample reason on his side had he forfeited the whole of the Buddhist 
property in the island. 

Here is Mr. Sullivan’s onslaught on the Missionaries :— 

It is an ungrateful office to decry the efforts of Missionaries in foreign countries, 
epecially amongst savages and uneducated natives, but still it is undeniably the duty 
@ travellers to offer the fruits of their experience, gathered in the several parts of the 
world they may have visited, and to expose the almost utter uselessness of a system 
tat deprives the mother country of the energies of some of the most zealous and 
wile of her children, and squanders sums that, if expended at home, would bring to 
pefection fruit that has been implanted on good soil, but from neglect and want of 
attention is suffered to rot and perish. 

My experience, gathered from visits amongst the Indians of North and South 
America, the Arabs of Asia, and the natives of Ceylon and India, and supported by 
oh ape ad opinion = st pepe —— erg — bara onan 

made them acquainted with all their habits, leads me to believe, that scarcely 
te teal convert, whose belief is sincere and lasting, annually rewards the labours of 
te hundreds who are engaged in the spiritual warfare. This opinion may appear in- 
aedible, and too frightful to be believed, and Exeter Hall would decidedly crush any 
te who ventured to assert such a fact, but two instances will prove that it is not 
aiirly without foundation. The Abbé Dubois, who was for upwards of fifteen years 
the most energetic and enlightened of Roman Catholic Missionaries in India, declared 
wien leaving that country, that during the whole period of his labours, he had not 
tale one sincere Christian. A Baptist Missionary I visited in the Sioux country, 
tidme that during thirteen years of uninterrupted residence and labour among the 
hdians, in which time he had educated scores of children, and translated two or three 
the Gospels, he could not say that he had made one single convert whose profession 
Mssincere. If the humane and Christian population of England would only inquire 
itto these things, and instead of wasting their energies and their means in useless 
timpts to convert the heathen, whose time is not yet come, would unite to convert 
apps at home, they would find their labour crowned with certain success 

of as certain disappointment. 


SNAKES IN CEYLON. 

Ceylon is certainly a grand place for the study of ophiology, and the varieties are 
tore numerous than charming. It is curious that, although every one of the four 
miers of Reptilia are represented in each hemisphere, not one appears in exactly the 
ame form ; the serpents, alligators, batrachians, and chelonians of either hemisphere, 
hough excessively similar, are not identical. All this must be a source of great inte- 
Mtand delight to the naturalist, but to the traveller it is not always a cause of so 
Mich satisfaction. It may not be uninteresting to name a few of the varieties, and 

peculiarities, as stated by competent authorities. Omitting all such as are ovipar- 
and are innocuoue, except from their strength, I will mention those that are 
Wwviviparous and poisonous. Of cobras or hooded snakes there are four kinds—the 
Cobra di Capello, or serpent & lunettes, esteemed sacred by the Buddhist, and looked 
mM as the emblem of wisdom, but still slain on all occasions; the Cobra Minalle, 

whose peculiarities I am not acquainted ; the Cobra di Morte, a delightful variety, 
@tome six or nine inches in length, with a skull and cross-bones marked on the 
bead! (I give the story as it was told to me, but it is only fair to say I don't believe 

j its bite is almost instantaneously fatal; the Cobra Aureléa, about six inches long, 

displays a predilection for crawling into person’s ears, and causing death by 
¥ (vide “ Hamlet ”). Of these four species, I can only speak from experience of 
obra di capello, never having seen any individual of the other three. The Minny 

, or Tic Polonga, are the most common in the Kandian country; they are 
quick and lively in their movements, and their bite is not attended with the 
agony that generally accompanies snake venom. The bite is succeeded by a 

apathy, very much like that induced by laudanum, and the only chance of 
the patient is to keep him moving, for if once allowed to sleep, it is the sleep 
that knows no waking. 
snakes the cobra is the most beautiful, and when erect, with its hood ex- 
Sracefully moving in time to the music, it is certainly a most striking and 
object ; its eye, which is in general leaden and heavy, becomes, under the 
row of music, intensely bright and glittering. This effect is heightened by the 
makes having no eyelids; the eye, although so beautiful, is not strong, and 


efit 





cannot bear any strong glare. This was well known to the ancients, who had 
idea that the flash of an emerald deprived them of sight. The poison from the 
of a cobra is like one or two drops of laudanum. It is said, and I believe with 
that it loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison. The cobra is 
excellence the sacred snake among Hindoos and Buddhists, and with the latter 
attained that enviable position from a myth of its having with its hood 
Buddha, when sleeping, from the sun. It must have been a “ pretty considerable 
snake that, and no mistake.” The Cingalese believe that there is a world full 
cobras, whose forms are tenanted by the souls of men, who, in life, had been 
from every vice but malice: they are Buddhists in faith, worship in temples, 
in furnished houses, and enjoy society, living on the best of “ chicken fixings,”—they 
may, in fact, have any variety of food they can desire, with this peculiarity, that it 
must always assume the form of a frog. They have a king, who is the biggest; 
they retain the distinctions of high and low caste; the light-coloured snakes consti- 
tuting the former, the darker ones the latter. I cannot imagine what there is so en- 
ticing in the existence or habits of snakes, that should have induced people in all ages 
to covet their form in a future state? Cadmus and his wife, after having, by-the-by, 
had a good deal to do with dragons and snakes in their lifetime, were by choice con- 
verted into snakes; and the pet boy of one of the mission schools at Kandy, being 
asked by a visitor what he hoped to become in a future state, answered, “ A cobra.” 
The delight of living in a land free from snakes and other noxious insects, is a 
blessing which we do not appreciate till we have experienced the horror and annoy- 
ance of the contrary. 
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THE CEYLON RIFLES. 

The Rifles were originally recruited entirely by Malays from the eastern islands, 
the recruiting head-quarters being at Singapore; but, for some reason, the service 
has within the last few years become unpopular, and few can be persuaded to join. 
The only Malays, therefore, that now join the ranks are youngsters born and bred in 
the regiment itself. The vacancies have lately been filled up chiefly by Kaffirs. 

The Kaffirs, notwithstanding their thick skulls and unintellectual appearance, have 
avery remarkable turn for music; and seven-eighths at least of the Rifle band keep 
time to the dulcet tones with blubber lips, woolly heads, and heels of African elonga- 
tion. A belief has commonly prevailed in England that thin lips are advantageous 
for good execution on wind instruments, especially the flute and cornet-a-piston; but 
this theory seems unfounded, for the Kaffir solo-players of the Rifle band, with lips of 
any imaginary dimensions, both as regards width and thickness, strike the highest 
notes with as much clearness and precision as any European performer could boast of; 
they are also excellent timeists. 

The Ceylon Rifles are held in particular dread and abhorrence by the natives; and 
the latter feeling, without being tempered by any dread whatever, is the reciprocal 
sentiment of the Rifles, especially the Malays. In 1848 this feeling was illustrated 
by many, and in some cases bloody, instances. The Rifles are active, dapper men, 
and well drilled for a field day; but, unfortunately, coming of races used to their own 
peculiar kind of warfare from childhood, they find it difficult to forget the manners 
and customs of their fathers, and are rather apt, in the heat of an engagement, to 
forget their European education, and discarding all the advantages of discipline and 
mutual dependence, to break their ranks, fling away their muskets, and, trusting 
entirely to their daggers and kreeses, to rush upon the enemy in their national 
manner, and work away each man on his own hook. This, of course, answers very 
well in bush-fighting; but if opposed by discipline, would be utterly fatal. In several 
instances in the rebellion of 1848, the detachments sent against the Kandians dis- 
obeyed the orders of their officers, and, to use an expression especially applied to the 
Malays, “ran a muck” amongst their opponents. The loss they inflicted on the 
Kandians is not well ascertained, but there is little doubt that it was severe. 


AN ELEPHANT WORKING. 

We passed an elephant working on the road, and it was most interesting to watch 
the half-reasoning brute; he was tearing out large roots from the ground by means 
of a chain and hook, fastened round his neck with a species of collar. He pulled 
like a man, or rather like a number of men, with a succession of steady hauls, throw- 
ing his whole weight into it, and almost going down on his knees, turning round 
every now and then to see what progress he was making. Réally the instinct dis- 
played by the elephant in its domesticated state is little short of reason in its fullest 
sense. There is no doubt they do think, and also act upon experience and memory, 
and their capacity seems to increase in an extraordinary degree from their intercourse 
with man. The remarkable nicety and trouble they take in squaring and arranging 
the blocks of hewn stone when building a bridge is incredible, unless seen ; they place 
them with as much skill as any mason, and will return two or three times to give the 
finishing touches when they think the work is not quite perfect. They retire a few 
yards, and consider what they have effected, and you almost fancy you can detect 
them turning their sagacious old noddles on one side, and shutting one eye in a 
knowing manner, to detect any irregularity in the arrangement. Sidney Smith’s 
anecdotes of elephants’ reason, in his Lectures on Moral Philosophy, although most 
astonishing, do not fail for the want of corroboration. I heard numerous anecdotes 
almost as extraordinary as those he mentions; and, amongst others, one of an 
elephant at Tinnevelly that had been engaged all day in piling logs of timber, but in 
the evening, becoming angry at some promise his keeper had neglected to fulfil, he 
went of his own accord and undid every stroke of work he had completed during 
the day. 

: HOSPITALITY IN CEYLON. 

Hospitality is genuine and unrestricted among the planters in Ceylon ; you ride up 
to a bungalow, put your horse into the stable, enter the house, and if the owner be 
at home introduce yourself, or if you have a companion introduce him, and he per- 
forms the same kind office for you; if the owner is not in, you nevertheless introduce 
yourself to his butler, as the housekeepers are called, light a cheroot, call for beer, &e., 
and make yourself at home till his return. The conversation on entering a planter’s 
bungalow, whether friend or not, is usually on this wise:—‘‘ Master at home?” “No, 
sar.” “Beer got?” “Yes, sar.” “Beer bring. Cheroot got?” “Yes, sar.” 
“ Now, then, you nigger, bring a light, and get something to eat.” “ Yes, sar.” 
This free-and-easy way of proceeding is expected and universally practised. It is a 
sort of communism of the pleasantest description, and is necessitated by the state and 
extent of the population ; for where bungalows are twelve and twenty miles apart, 
roads barely passable, and weather during six months of the year inclement, the 
wonted ceremonious and formal introductions of more civilised society would be out 
of place, and highly disagreeable to the hungry, moistened voyager. 


LIFE OF A COFFEE-PLANTER. 
The life of a coffee-planter is monotonous to a degree, and to any one without very 


in watching and listening to the monotonous rattle of the pulpers, as 
coffee-berry of its scarlet overcoat ; but this is a kind of occupation that would surfeit 
the most patient in a few days; there is not the slightest interest in it; and 

mind is engaged at all, it must be with objects outside the pulping-house, rather than 
with those within. The manager or owner on his estate in crop season is in this 














position ; he cannot accelerate the werk much by his presence, but he knows that if 
he is absent, the business will be retarded. During the other months of the year, 
hoeing and weeding, thinking of dinner, and wondering whether the bug will visit 
him, or whether he will ever be clear from its present attack, form the chief employ- 
ment and most interesting speculation of the coffee-planter in the jungle. 


the stealthy, cat-like 


‘The manner of catching them is simple enough, and, with 
ies of littl When a herd 


le danger. 


are up behind with ropes, fasten 
hind legs together; they then set up lond yells and fire guns, to frighten away 
education afterwards pursued is very simple, but speedy 
effective : they are left tied, with no water or food, for three or four days, when 
‘these requisites are administered as sparingly as possible; in a week they become so 
tractable as to kneel down and rise up at the word of command. 
ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 

My idea of the sport, from that day’s experi was, that in ordinary cases it was 
one of two extremes—either too tame to the necessary t of excit t, 
or too to leave much room for agreeable sensations. The shooting is very 
difficult, and requires the sportsman to be almost as quick a snap shot as if firing at 
Of course, when the elephant stands till you take a deliberate pot-shot at his 
head at short pistol range, anybody who does not shut his eyes when firing, may make 
certain of killing; but in thick jungle, when he is moving rapidly about, and only 
exposing the vulnerable parts of his body for a second or two at a time, the hunter 
must be as quick as lightning. Elephant and snipe-shooting illustrate the old adage, 
that extremes frequently meet. In the former case you slay an enormous animal 
with an incredibly small piece of lead; im the latter, yon destroy a minute bird with 
an expenditure of powder and lead equally disproportioned ; and in both cases it is 

depends almost 
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snap-shooting, and the one as much on practice as the other. 
THE POWER OF AN ELEPHANTS TRUNK. 
One has been apt to consider N. 's , Which can with one blow 


exert aforee of two tons, and with another break a nut without injuring the kernel, 
as a triumph of human ingenuity, and so it is: but how insignificant when placed in 
comparison with the trunk of an elephant ; for not only can the latter strike a blow of 
@ tonor ao, and break an egg or a mut, but it can pick up a pin from the floor, or 
pull down a tree; project water with the force of a 20-man power forcing-pump, or 
uncork and drink a bottle of soda-water without spilling a drop ! 





A NEW NOVELIST. 
Afraja, « Norwegian and Lapland Tale; or, Life and Love in Norway. Translated 
from the German of Theodore Miigge, by Edward Joy Morris. 

Sampson Low and Sons. 
We are informed by the translator of this work that the author is one of 
the most distinguished writers of fiction in Germany, and that A/raja, on its 
original publication in that country, in the spring of the present year, was 
received with considerable bation by the public and the press. Toa 
new candidate from abroad for literary honours in England we gladly offer 
our best welcome in the shape of a special and separate article. Our 
author's book is well worth reading on many accounts, and might have been 
suffered to recommend itself by its own merits to the English public. But 
the translator, Mr. Morris (apparently an American), has not thought it 
desirable to let Mr. Theodore Skies work his way by himself. In a short 
introdu preface of only two pages, Mr. Morris contrives, in two ways, 
to show want of tact and taste. In the first place, he tries to recommend 
Afraja by quoting a perfectly conventional German “ puff,” in its honour, 
by e writer entirely unknown to the English public. fn the second place, 
he tries to strengthen the weak and false go in which he has already 
placed the German author, by gory | that his work is a model of moral 
purity as to tone and sentiment, and that it is likely to act asa proper cor- 
rective, in England, to the unhealthy and depraved influences of our own 
contemporary fictitious literature. This assertion—on the bad taste of 
which it is needless to comment—is as false, in reference to our modern English 
movels, as the eulogium which precedes it is false in reference to Mr. 
Theodore Migge Our main objection to his book is, that, in one ion 
of the story at least, the morality is not only doubtful, but decidedly bad. 


The excellence of Afraja lies in its freshness of subject. Scenes in 
the wil parts of Norway, and mamners and customs among the Northmen 
a hundred , are new material indeed for the historical novelist to 


work with. Our author’s descriptions of scenery are vivid and interesting in 
a very remarkable degree. He evidently has a hearty admiration for the 
grander and sublimer beauties of nature, and possesses the rare gift of being 
really able to communicate what he feels to his readers. So, again, there is 
unmistakable vigour in his pictures of life among the savage tribes in the 
remotest fastnesses of the North; and whenever he introduces us to the more 
civilised, but far less interesting, fishermen and traders farther south, we 

are i in the most agreeable way by his thorough knowled 
of his subject, and his graphic power of turning it to the best literary ad- 
vantage. The defects of the novel are of the usual German kind—want of 
directness of p and constructive power in the story, and indistinctness 
of outline in the drawing of most of the characters. The most skilfully- 
developed of the personages in this wild northern drama are a hard-hearted, 
avaricious old Norway trader; his daughter Ilda—a discreet, cool-blooded, 
sententious damsel—and Gula, the land maiden, whom the trader’s 
daughter has christianised and iciled in her father’s house. Gula is, in 
pee es ea the most successful character in the book. She inte- 
rested us from the first; and it is in connexion with her that we take leave 
te object to our author’s morality. Gula falls in love with a young Danish 
oe who ew seek oc ay a the Norwegians, and 
who is represented as per e high and honourable principles 
which are to him as the hero of the book. He makes liepee 
pearance of returning the poor girl's affection—kisses her warmly—puts his 
- round a os wel be ——- only when his 
tentions " become a matter of inquiry, finds out that he can never be 
more than a brother to her, because her relations are savages and unbe- 
lievers. This sort of behaviour—depraved as our national fiction may be 
in Mr. Morris's n—is, in the estimation of Englishmen, the behaviour 
a scoundrel. But the German author does not seem to have the remotest 
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icion that his hero ought to suffer in anybody’s estimas 
veache rous love-making to Gula. The Ditick haan ;_atmation for bis 
at the end of the book, as if he was one of the most virtuous 
alive on the author’s em This may be German morali 
morality ; but we absolutely deny that it will muster under 
iti teagiention in Engiand. i any honest 
We will now endeavour to substantiate the good opinion that We hare 
expressed of the descriptions of scenery and pictures of life in Afra, by 
a 


ili 


giving a specimen or two of the author’s matter and manner, 
bright, bold bit of landscape-painting in words :— 

And, as he spoke, the illuminating orb triumphantly broke through ‘ 
of cloud, and, as with a magic spell, lit up a countless array of ij _ h vel 
gulfs. The Westfiord opened before the astonished vision of the Dane, and exh! 
and and sea in all their glory and splendour. Upon one side lay the coast of Nor. 
way, with its snowy summits. Salten loomed up behind, with its needle like peas, 
stretching with their inaccessible ice-covered declivities into the heavens, and ity 
yravines and abysses half concealed in gloom. Upon the other side, six miles to the 
seaward of the Westfiord, extended a chain of dark islands far into the bosom of the 
ocean—a granite wall against which the ocean, in its most savage fury, for thousands 
of years had dashed its billows. Innumerable perpendicular pinnacles rose from this 
insular labyrinth—black, weather-beaten, and torn to their base by the tempests 
Their bold summits were veiled by long lines of clouds, and from the ing beds 
of snow, the wondering blue eyes of Jékuln turned to the swelling foods wat 
which, with their thousand white teeth, bit the bow of the yacht, shook it like 3 
reed, and drew it into the abyss. 

“ Look there, now, how beautiful it is!” cried Bjérnarne, with a shout “There 
are the Loffoden Islands. For twenty miles the view extends over land and sea, and 
all is grand and glorious. See the grey head of Vaagten, how it beams in 
Look how the old woman of Salten nods to him in her ruddy black mantle e 
they were two giants, children of night, a loving pair, who have here been traps. 
formed into rock, and must eternally remain such. Observe how the breakers 
against the rocks, in silvery columns; and see the vast circle of cliffs, whose exten 
no one has measured, mpon which no human foot has ever trod, and where only the 
eagle, the cormorant, the falcon, and the gull have mounted. See the red-crestej 
skarfe there on the crags, and the sea-geese, how they plunge into the green waves, 
followed by screaming flocks of gulls and falcons.” 

Ata page or two further on, we find this striking description of Norway 
cod-fishing :— 


During the interchange of these confidential expressions, the vessel had crossed the 
fiord, and rapidly approached Ostvaagen and the fishing-grounds. The small black 
points floating on the sea gradually enlarged, until finally they came clearly inty 
view as heavy six-oared boats in which an incessant activity prevailed. Th 
figures of the fishermen, as they raised their nets and rods, the tremble of the sms 
rays upon their leather caps and sea-soaked jackets, the yawls moving about ia al 
directions, and the thousand-voiced tumult, rising above the roar of the waves, united 
to form an animated picture which yet higher excited the feelings of Marstrand He 
felt a longing to mingle in this motley throng; in his enthusiasm he forgot that, in 
spite of the sunshine, ice-cold gusts, plunging down from the Salten and the Tinden, 
sweep the sea; and that here, in the Polar zone, within a few minutes, the wildest 
winter-storm bursts, and with its terrors envelopes land and ocean. At present he 
thought only of the mirthful fishing uproar, which mocked these horrom. He saw 
only the fluttering flags on the vessels, and the houses and huts on the rocks and 
strand, and it seemed to him as if a festival of spring was being celebrated, as he 
heard the trumpeting and fiddling on the peaks of the grey head of the Vaagien 
He shouted for joy, as he saw a genuine Nordlander draw his net, with a ringed ood 
in every mesh. He waved his hat, as all did, as the vessel urged her way among the 
fishing smacks, and, surrounded by a hundred boats, whose crews shouted a hearty 
welcome, steered around the rocks, and to the harbour of the bay, where a numberof 
large and small craft lay at anchor. Some time elapsed before a suitable position 
could be found in the line of vessels; but at last the cable rolled through the hawse- 
holes, and the “fair Ilda of Oerenaes” was secured by the long cables, and weatly 
shook off the drops which hung upon her bows and bulwarks. 

Bjérnarne had his hands full, and it was some time before he could trouble himself 
about his passenger, who, from the quarter-deck, was attentively regarding the taking 
of fish, which, in all its details, was passing before his eyes. At the entrance of the 
bay, around an island of bare rock, called Skraaven, it was pursued with still greater 
activity. Five or six hundred boats, with three or four thousand fishermen, wae 
there engaged in fishing. The nets were incessantly cast and drawn with song and 
shout ; for all were overladen with fish, and great care was observed in extricating 
them from the meshes, to prevent the laceration of the threads. At many other spots 
there were immense cables, to which more than a thousand angling rods were fastened; 
for the angle was more in use then than at present. The fishermen next hurried with 
their full boats into the bay, where, upon the rocks, scaffolds of poles, and tables for 
the disembowelling of the fish, and huts for shelter and rest were erected. The 
were brought hither from the boats, seized by blood-red hands, and thrown upon the 
tables. Sharp knives opened the body, with a grip of the finger the entrails were &- 
tracted, and, with a second cut, the head flew off into one tub, and the oily liver into 
another. The other parts were cast upon a nauseous heap of blood and viscera, and 
what a moment before was a living creature, hung, severed, and shaking in the wind, 
upon the drying-stand. The men pursued their murderous occupation with incredible 
dexterity and quickness. The lust of slaughter glowed in their eves. eld the 
bloody knife between their teeth, whilst their hands were plunged in the belly of the 
dying creature, and, in their enthusiasm, they bit the unctuously fat livers, whe 
they appeared unusually white and dainty. With naked arms, and broad, or) 
bosoms spattered with blood, they looked like cannibals celebrating 4 horrid feos 
triumph. They greedily sought for the largest and stoutest victims, ex 
them their executioner’s office with double zest, and made merry with the § 
and violent straggles of the unfortunate wretches. Marstrand soon felt a disgust 
this monotonous slaughter. He turned away, saying to himself, “ It is aut 
torture—I will see mo more of it. For this, twenty thousand men are he 
these naked rocks; for this, they shout and yell like persons <a 
storms of the polar sea. What a rude, coarse people—what an absence of ot 
sensations! No,” continued he, “ most of them would remain at home, were they 
driven by necessity to these latitudes. And does not want also drive mé 
this land of ice and mountain?” said he, musingly. “ But fish I cannot a A 
cursed be this filthy, bloody business! A pestilential smell is wafted hither oo 
fishing-banks; and these heaps of entrails, these tubs of train-oil and —_ - 
bloody heads, these wild, screaming flocks of birds, seeking their chase of © or 
those dirty, oil-reeking men there; the one is as disgusting and horri 
other. ” 


: “Tou 
Bjirnarne clapped him on the shoulder and exclaimed in his loud tones, 
must not meditate so much, friend John ; you must be brisk and gny, for hee 


one is in good humour. The whole year through, young and old, rejoice 
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g Lids aad mo man in all Nordland hires hinftelf out, without | making it 
deat be shall join the expedition to the islands. How do you like it?” 
eniioar ob adistance, than near at hand, said Marstrand, with a smile. 
nis pieture of a church-interior in Norway gives an excellent specimen 
guthor in his best mood :— 
fal) hour elapsed before the parson made his appearance; and during this 
4 wany worldly affairs were transacted in the porch, and even on the seats of 
qweather-beaten, wooden church. Sales and purchases of fish, cattle, oil, 
‘provisions were concluded ; bargains of the most various kinds were laughed 
and drunk; and, in short, it was a gathering of the people for many 
bond availed themselves of this occasion to supply both their spiritual and tem- 
Pally came the pastor of Lyngen; a large, broad-shouldered man, in a leathern 
a, lined with green freize, and a pees et over it. After he had exchanged 
i and had complimen adies and gentlemen, he on the 
—_ the | pulpit to deliver an intermimably tiresome Mad. oy He had 
kis theme from the fishing of the believer, who, trusting in the word of the 
[ay hed cast bis oo ge applied it ae ry —_ = _ year, _ thanks 
many large and fat fish which, by his command, swam in 
4 there to fall into the hands of so many valiant Norwegian men. 
aS and bored by this monotonous discourse, Marstrand turned his attention from 
preacher to the congregation, which he found much more interesti He could 
eS general, gainsay the opinion that a long residence in the inhospitable North, 
SEE iiccen sam, ino. votenburen teahew ted completes at 
of the Norman race. weather. m, leathern- exions 0} 
pat of the assembly testified to a continual contest with nature, against which no 
ion could maintain itself, and before which the hardiest and strongest 
on sank to theground. Here no one lived for pleasure, and no one could exist but 
fethe fish in the sea. The fishy odour which filled every cottage reeked also through 
; and even the preacher himself, whose red face glowed with the fire of 
whose eyes shone with enthusiasm as he spoke of the fat fish, seemed to 
ppemmaaer of great mee from whom came all the blessings of the 
whom a! oration was offere 
he aprightly young 5 men, with fp pry Auge ee ayn i 
fameclves a8 vantageously among mass 0) calculators and oil speculators 
girls who, in their feather jackets and gold pins, were evidently con- 
gewoftheir charms. Behind them, against the walls of the church, sat the fisher- 
go, with their wives, as motionless as statues, and gazing with a fixed stare from 
jeath their long, falling hair, straight ahead. Gigantic Quanes, from the islands 
ithe new settlements— ugly, stump-nosed fellows, with small, sparkling eyes— 
jweed in the corners, together with their wives, in red gowns and flaunting kerchiefs, 
pihideous, monkey-visaged children by their sides. 
all the women, however, in the chureh, who were modishly equipped in 
fumet, cap, and ribbons, ~~ = $= by their fathers and husbands in Bergen, 
could compare with Mi 
ee tied, woollen dress, with her rich hair bound round with a velvet ribbon 
a silver arrow, she was, as she sat by the side of Marstrand, in his 
ete maiden in the assemblage. ted for the first time, where many 
sex were gathered together, he recognised and confessed her superiority ; and 
Wether it proceeded from the fact that his eye was, for the first time, opened, never 
More did her commanding figure, her broad, arched brow, regularly formed face and 
lag, mild eyes, appear to him so commendable. He lost the standard of awry 
wich be formerly held, and received in its stead another in the region in which 
was now living. 

“Among the blind the one-eyed is king,” said he, jokingly, to himself. ‘“T shall, 
foverer, never be able to persuade myself that Miss Ilda, as she sits there, tall and 
fiat strong-limbed and motionless of eye, is such a charming being as to set blood 
@iteves in motion.” His thoughts flew from Ilda’s cold, severe countenance, to 
fetintle-footed Gula, revealing, with her pleasant smile, her white teeth, and nod- 
Ggto him across the grass-plot before the door of the house at Orenaes. Yes, if she 
Wwmething of the nature of that child, he thought to himself; if the pillow of 
atonld only move and breathe, life would awaken life. 

Munwhile, the preacher held valiantly on; and at length, as Marstrand congratu- 
Wi bimeelf he was nearly at an end, the discourse took asudden turn upon his 
Wipesonal concerns, and the holy man, in the most strenuous manner, reminded 
Watlience of their obligations and duty to him after so rich a fishery. 

“This is the day of offerings!” he shouted, as he thumped the pulpit, “and I 

you also not to be so miserly and niggardly as many among you for a long 
have been. I will not mention names: you will understand me sufficiently, 
Givi see to it, that I may be able to drink to your prosperity. Think of it, dear 
fieais and neighbours ; consider of the great care and trouble I undergo for your 
i and that I am a Norman of good blood and family, and not a Lapp, who can 
Wm fish-heads and frozen cheese. Search your pockets, and bring out what you 
lan designed for me; and if it be too little, add to it, and make it better than the 
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time, when it was a shame for Lyngenfiord Parish to se with what a light purse 
| Tmt home. And now, receive the blessing; and I hope you will act properly 
| Mais your friend Heinrick Sture.” 

Your readers are pleased with these specimens of Afraja, we can honestly 
@mmend them to open the volume for themselves. They will find it full 
Gpmages equal in merit and interest to any that we have quoted. 





AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. By Grace Greenwood. Bentley. 
is nothing very new in this little volume, either as to the scenes 
& the impressions produced by them; but all is so pleasantly de- 
: writer’s enjoyment is so fresh and genuine, her perceptions so 
and her appreciation so just, that it is impossible to read it without a 
Sympathy. The style is exceedingly good—very free from these 
which we call ‘‘ Americanisms ;” here and there we find a slight 
‘adjectives and enthusiasm, but there is no affectation in this; it is 
of an imaginative and cultivated mind, enjoying the 

of beholding for the first time scenes and persons hallowed by 
or historical associations. The tour may be said to commence 
whence, after visiting some few “shrines” in the midland 
the authoress proceeds to London. During her short stay there, 
to have had the good fortune to see some of its best intellectual 
oa) aadto have appreciated it thoroughly. After excursions to Ireland 
Solland, she proceeds through Paris to Rome, naturally her chief 
Yists Naples, Genoa, Venice, and other Italian cities, and returns 
the Tyrol, vid Strasburg and Paris, to London, where we part 
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company, OF tana otas ane very pleasing daguerro- 
types, from which we danke ottmtanents ot 
Here is a visit to the sister of Robert Burns :— 


On our way back to Ayr, we called to see the sister and nieces of Burns,—Mrs. 
Begg and her daughters,—who, we had been assured, were kindly accessible to visitors. 
This visit was altogether the most interesting and gratifying event of the day. Mrs. 
Begg lives in a simple little rose-embowered cottage, about a mile from her b 
where all who seek her with a respectful interest receive a courteous and cordial wel- 
come. Mrs. Begg is now about eighty years of age, but looks scarcely above 
and shows more than the remains of remarkable beauty. Her smile could 
have been sweeter, or her eyes finer, at twenty. Her sight, hearing, and memory 
seem unimpaired ; her manners are modest, and and she converses 
with rare intelligence and animation, speaking with a slight, sweet Scottish accent, 
Her likeness to Naysmith’s portrait of her brother is very marked—her eyes are 
peculiarly like the idea we have of his both by pictures and description—large, dark, 
lustrous, and changing. Those eyes shone with new brightness as I told her of our 
love for the memory of her beloved brother, our sympathy in his sorrows, and our 
honour for his free and manly spirit—when I told her that the new world, as the old, 
bowed to the mastery of his genius, and were swayed to smiles or tears by the won- 
drous witchery of his song. But when I spoke my admiration of the monument, and 
said, “ What a joy it would have been to him, could he have foreseen such noble 
recognition of his !" she smiled mournfully, and shook her head, saying, 
“Ah, madam, in his proudest moments, my poor brother never dreamed of such a 
thing ;” then added that his death chamber was darkened and his death 
deepened by want and care, and torturing fears for the dear ones he was to leave. 4 
was reminded by her words of the expression of an old Scotch dame in our country, 
on hearing of the completion of this monument: “ Puir Rob! he asked for bread, and 
now they gie him a stane.” 


K. republican’s impression of a royal prorogation of Parliament deserves 
ace :— 
’ Her Majesty wore a splendid fiara of brilliants, matched by bracelets, necklace, 
and stomacher. Her soft, brown hair was dressed quite plainly—rolled in the neck 
as for riding. Her under-dress was of white satin, striped with gold; her over- 
dress was, of course, of crimson velvet, trimmed with gold and ermine. After 
desiring the lords to be seated, the Queen commanded that her “ faithful Commons” 
should be summoned. The members of the lower house are only allowed a narrow, 
ignoble space, railed off from the chamber, under the gallery, opposite the throne 
Into this they soon came, hurrying, and tumbling, with a sad want of aristocratic 
dignity and parliamentary decorum. While the speaker was reading his formal 
speech I looked round upon the scene, striving to stamp it indelibly upon my memory. 
The vast chamber itself, gorgeous in crimson and gold, frescoes rich and historke, 
carving exquisite beyond description, the pride and loveliness of England's aristocracy, 
with the emblems of its exhanstless wealth, splendidly attired and decorated officers of 
state, or the army, and of the reyal household, grouped about the throne, and her 
upon the throne. 

Throughout the reading of the speech, Her Majesty listened with a cold, quiet 
manner, sitting perfectly motionless, even to her fingers and eyelids. The Iron Duke, 
standing at her left, bent and trembled slightly, supporting, with evident difficulty, 


- 


the ponderous sword of state. Prince Albert, sitting, tall and soldier-like, in his 
handsome field-marshal’s uniform, looked nonchalant and serene, and only needed his 
meerschaum to make up a perfect picture of German placidity. The Earl of Derby 
held the crown on its crimson cushion, , like an accomplished waiter pre- 
senting an iec. That crown smote on the eye with its intolerable brightness. The 
wondrous costly jewels seemed to throb with life, the undying life of light. O 
immortal stones, on how many scenes like this have ye looked, with your cold 
gleaming eyes, mocking alike the proud flash in the bold eyes of mighty kings, and 


the smiling light in the gentle eyes of fair qu 
power, and the perishing glory ye are meant to adorn and emblazen, and the mournful 
mortality, the deathward throbbing, of the brows ye encircle ! 

After the reading of this speech, certain bills were read to Her Majesty for her 
assent ; which she gave each time with a gracious bow, shaking sparkles from her 
diamond tiara in dewdrops of light. At every token of royal acquiescence, a certain 
personage, whom I took for an herald, bowed low towards the Queen, then performed 
a similar obeisance towards the Commons, crying, in a harsh, and utterly indescribable 
voice, “ Za Reine le veut.” This ceremony gone through with, the lord chancellor, 
kneeling at the foot of the throne, presented a copy of the royal speech to the Queen, 
which she proceeded to read in a manner perfectly simple, yet dignified, and in a voice 
singularly melodious and distinct. Finer reading I never heard anywhere; every 
syllable was clearly enunciated, and the emphasis fell with unerring precision upea 
the right word. 

The Lord Chancellor having formally announced that parliament stood pro: 
until the 20th of August, Her Majesty rose as majestically as could be expected of 
one more remarkable for rosy plumptitude than regal altitude. Prince Afbert took his 
place at her side—the crown-bearer took his in front—the train-bearers took theirs in 
the rear; the royal procession formed, swept slowly forth, the brilliant house broke up 
and followed ; and so the splendid pageant passed away—faded like a vision of poetry, 
or a fairy enchantment. 


There is a good deal of truth in the following comments upon the vexed 
question of Church ceremonial :— 

On descending we found one or two vicars, and a little crowd of white-gowned 
boys, performing service in the chapel. We heard the organ rolling its melodious 
thunder through the solemn arches, and the choristers singing a beautiful anthem, 
But, beyond the solemnity of sound, the grandeur of noble music, the English 
worship struck me as utterly unsuited to the splendour of old Catholic cathedrals. 
It has form without poetry, ceremony without mystery. It is wanting in the ideal 
and picturesque ; and so, to the outward eye at least, comparatively cold and tasteless, 
There is a dreary bareness, an incompleteness, about a vast cathedral like this, without 
the warmth and glory spread abroad by pictures of saints and “the Virgin of 
virgins,” without the grace of sculpture, the pomp of gorgeous priestly robes, the 
silvery wreaths of i e, the radi of illuminated altars, and, above all, the 
presence of a kneeling crowd of fervent and humble worshippers. If we are to have 
a religion of form, let it be the perfection of form, say many in these days; if we are 
to worship through the outward and visible, let at least our types and symbols be 
beautiful and harmonious. In a country of coufiscated cathedrals, and churches 
denuded and despoiled of their fitting and legendary accessories, I can easily under- 
stand this Puseyite reaction. Though it is undoubtedly in many directions a strike 
for power, it is in some a mere rebellion of taste. This sentimental passion for all 
things medieval, from the illuminated prayer-book of the noble lady to the Gothic 
red-brick country-houses of the retired grocer—this rage for mouldy tapestry, 
ingenious] y-uncomfortable chairs, and hideous old saints in stained glass, is a part of 
the same religious back set. a 
Here is an amusing sketch of a peculiar “ industrie,” the “ artist-model,” 
Rome : 
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congregate” on the great flight of steps leading up to the Trinita di Monti from the 
Piazza di Spagna. There are often to be seen picturesque and varied groups, and 
single figures of striking character. Handsome peasant women, with charming brown 
babies-——wild, long-haired boys from the tains—raven-bearded young men and 
snowy-headed old men—and coquettish young girls, with flashing eyes and dashing 
costumes. There is one grand-looking old man, with a bounteous white beard, who is 
said to do a great business in the saintly and patriarchal line. He is a multitudinous 
Moses, an inexhaustible St. Joseph, and the pictorial stock Peter of many seasons. 
There is also a powerful, handsome, dark, and terrible-looking fellow, who does the 
brigand and bravo. 

These various candidates for artistic favour seem to have the most social and agree- 
able relations with each other—indeed, I have remarked the patriarch chatting and 
laughing with the brigand in a familiar manner, scarcely in keeping with his own 
venerable character. But, let an artist or two ascend the steps, and, presto! the dark- 
eyed young girls cease their idle gossip, and spring into position—look archly or 
mournfully over the left shoulder, or with clasped hands modestly contemplate the 
pavement —the pretty peasant woman snatches up the baby she had left to creep 
about at its own sweet will, and bends over it tender and Madonna-like, while, at a 
word from her, a skin-clad little shepherd boy drops his game of pitch penny, and 
takes up his réle of St. John. Perhaps a dark, dignified, but somewhat rheumatic 
old woman, with her head wrapped up in a brown cloth, makes a modest venture of 
herself as St. Anna, while the fine old man I have described makes the most of the 
comparatively unimportant character of St. Joseph, or, separating himself entirely 
from the group, looks authoritative as Moses, or inspired as Isaiah, or resolute as 
Peter. The handsome bravo or brigand gives a fiercer twist to his moustache, slouches 
his pointed black hat, appears to be concealing a dagger under his brown cloak, or on 
the point of drawing an imaginary pistol from his belt, sets his teeth, scowls, and 
cultivates the diabolical generally in attitude and expression. It is altogether a very 
amusing and skilful piece of canvassing. 


The authoress administers a very just reproof in the passage we are about 
to quote. However it may humble our national pride to receive lessons on 
good breeding from our younger sister, America, it cannot be denied that in 
this particular—the treatment of women (no slight criterion of civilisation, 
by-the-by)—we are much inferior. The remark applies equally to “ the 
politest nation in the world,” our opposite neighbour. Women in France 
and England are dependent on the courtesy of individuals for the considera- 
tion which in America is secured to them by public opinion. Nor can we 
take refuge in the belief that the difference does not extend to essentials: in 
America, wife-beating is not an institution. 


The Covent Garden Opera House is a grand sight of itself, and the getting up of 
this opera surpassed all I had ever beheld in scenic splendour. The audience was 
large—brilliant, in spite of the season—apparently appreciative, and certainly enthu- 
siastic. But it is my unpleasant duty to record that on this night I saw a most 
striking evidence of the want of gallantry in English gentlemen. In the pit, more 
tickets had been sold than there were seats to answer; and | saw fair, delicate young 
ladies, and feeble-looking, elderly ladies, stand during the entire performance, more 
than four hours, while around them on every side sat vigorous-looking young men, 
and burly, middle-aged gentlemen, apparently without once thinking of offering to 
the half-fainting women, even for a little time, the seats which in many cases they 
had secured by superior force and astounding rudeness, in rushing before and crowd- 
ing back the “ weaker vessels,” whose maiden modesty and feminine independence 
they sentimentalise about and take advantage of. I could not pay too high a tribute 
to the English gentlemen I have met in society for their kindly courtesy and dignitied 
politeness; but I must say that no roughest boors, I had almost said bears, can sur- 
pass in rude selfishness and cool incivility the promiscuous Britons in omnibuses and 
steamers, the general John Bull of public assemblies. My own countrymen, how 
inexpressibly proud I feel of them for the generous kindness, the chivalric gallantry, 
which everywhere mark their manner towards woman, in whatever guise or character 
she appeals to them. How gratefully and mournfully I think of them when I am 
elbowed and thrust hither and thither in crowded passages to places of amusement, 
or when I am sent pitching headlong to the farthest end of an omnibus—for here the 
gentlemen move towards, not from, the door, when a lady gets into that commodious 
vehicle. O young and gallant republican, let it still be your pride to sustain this 
honourable distinction of the American gentleman—a chivalric consideration for woman ; 
yet be grateful, not boastful; for, as the old Turk said to his son, while pointing to 
a Franks, “But for the special grace of God, you might have been as one of 

ese.” 


We conclude with a very life-like picture of the illumination of St. 
Peter's :— 


In the afternoon there came on a terrific rain-storm; but it slackened up towards 
evening, so that we drove over to St. Peter's in some slight expectation of seeing the 
illumination. The piazza was very dark and dismal, but there was evidently some 
preparation for lighting up. The rain ceased, and for nearly an hour the heavens 
were clear, and the stars came out, as though curious to see what sort of a glare and 
spurt of light would be brought out in rivalry of their serene and eternal brightness. 
But gradually there came up, just behind St. Peter's, a heavy black cloud, which for 
a time only threatened to give grander effect to the illumination, but which rose and 
rose, and spread and spread, till it covered the whole heavens, and curtained off the 
stars for the night. Suddenly, with one common consent, that great expectant crowd 
broke up in disappointment, and scattered in haste, but not in time to escape the storm 
borne heavily in the bosom of that cloud, which came down in thick sheets, in actual 
strata of rain. Monday was also unpropitious ; but on Tuesday night the noble dis- 
play came off under the most favourable circumstances. We were on the ground at 
an early hour, and watched, almost from the beginning, the curious process of light- 
ing up. At first, we could distinctly see the workmen swarming over the vast edifice, 
let down by ropes from lofty cornices, swinging and running like spiders about the 
most perilous places. But as the twilight deepened we lost sight of the agents, and 
all seemed to go on by magic. The lights, which were tapers in small paper lanterns, 
climbed the pillars, stole in and out of the sculptures of the capitals, arched over the 
windows, ran along the cornices, scaled the dome, mounted to the summit, and sprang 
out on to the arms of the cross. At last it seemed to stand complete—every line, and 
angle, and curve of that wonder of architecture seemed to live out in light. But the 
sight, though beautiful, was not grand nor dazzlingly brilliant. The building actually 
looked smaller than usual; the innumerable tapers shone softly, and twinkled like 
stars. It was as though the church had been rained upon by a meteoric shower, or 

though the milky way had wound itself about it from summit to base. 

But at the second illumination, instantaneously, universally, the vast building and 
the long colonnades leaped from that soft-shaded life into living flame. It seemed 
that the sacred fire had descended upon the cross, which first blazed forth, or that it 
had been lit by lightning. Great, glorious lights burst out of the darkness in a thou- 
sand unsuspected places, some pointing steadily towards heaven, some streaming like 
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red banners on the winds of right. They swung between the pillars of the 
nades, they throbbed among distant shadows, flashed on near pe 
cornices, they made the dome look like a globe on fire! There was ba! 
marvellously beautiful, so almost incredible, in the sight, that I ve ae ba 
whelmed and bewildered, half questioning if it was not some splendid illusion Over. 
senses, some gigantic fairy phantom, some wondrous unreality. Of the 
It was a singular thing, that the further we went from St. Peter’s, after 
larger it appeared, till it seemed to have grown into a great mountain of thi, 
from the Pincio, it was grand and beautiful beyond all imagination. We 
on this height till very late, and left reluctantly at last, thinking, with real att! 


that those glorious lights would burn away into the morning, and we never man 
more. 


F 





TWO NOVELS. 

Arvon; or, the Trials. A Legend. By C. Mitchell Charles. Author of “Hamas 

and Catar,” “Claverston,” &c. Routledge, 
Matrimonial Speculations. By Mrs. Moodie. Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush, 

&e. Bentle 

Arvon is well written as to style, and with a certain power of descri + but 
does not belong to the higher class of historical novel. The story has an ancient 
dress; that is to say, its scene is laid in Brittany in the fourteenth 
is full of incident and adventure, of plot and counterplot, of murder and te 
venge, of imprisonments and escapes, and such like “ properties” of the histo. 
rical romance, as any reader could desire. There is a murderer and hig yj 
there are three mysterious individuals, of a class which modern 
denominate “ foundlings,” who of course turn out to be the sons of the 
and of his victim. Two of them at least are in love with the heroine, the mun 
derer’s niece. The murderer first attempts to disgrace his unknown and 
finally quarrels with and kills him, after which the two sons of the victim gy 
restored to name and honour. The incidents, it will be seen, belong to troublogg 
times ; and yet, though the story wears an antique dress, there is none gf 
the spirit of the fourteenth century about it. Even the obvious materials of jg. 
terest are disregarded by the author. Jane de Montfort is quite a 
personage in the drama; and, though the scene is laid in Brittany, there ig mp 
thing beyond the names to remind us of this—not an attempt to realise the social 
and intellectual condition, in that remote period, of the province which above al] 
others had retained, even down to modern times, its peculiar and traditionary 
characteristics, so original, deeply marked, and picturesque. 


FIEZALESTEIEE 





The stories contained in Matrimonial Speculations are supposed to belong to the 
nineteenth century; and yet, could we imagine them to be very true or univers) 
pictures of society, we could hardly consider our civilisation much superior ig 
essentials to that of the “‘ dark ages” alluded to above. ‘That there are indiyi- 
duals to whom marriage is but a vulgar speculation, and life itself a tissue of 
sordid self-interests, is undoubtedly true, but a whole society of such beings 
are described in these pages is difficult to imagine; and if Mrs. Moodie has 
drawn these American pictures from life, we can only say that we pity hermor 
sincerely for having passed through such experiences, than for all she taewet 
while “ roughing it in the bush.” 





POST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 1855 (KELLY) 
Tue Editor of the Post-Office London Directory—the best Direcory— 
says :— 

“The present volume is considerably increased in size, as well owing to the constant 
increase of the population in the area previously comprised, and to the fact that as the 
suburbs are gradually becoming the places of residence of those engaged in busines 
in the metropolis, we find it necessary to continually enlarge the area chronicled in 
the Directory.” 





VOLUNTARYISM IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Voluntaryism in England and Wales ; or, the Census of 1851. 

i . ‘ . Simpkin, Marshall, and Op, 
Tue writer of this book has seized the materials furnished Bi Mr. Horace 
Mann’s admirable volume of the Statistics of Religion in _ ngland. 
writer, however, goes further than Mr. Mann, whose official position only 
enabled him to lay down facts, and to show the bearing of those facts, the 
one upon the other; whereas the present writer extracts proofs that 
Church of England is declining relatively to the increase of the populai 
and the increase of non-conforming persuasions. ‘The argument is set 
in some eighty octavo pages, and is illustrated by tables; but it will be oe 
cessary to give this work a more careful examination. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. : : 
Truth's Conflicts and Truth’s Triumphs ; or, the Seven-headed Serpent Slain: a Seriag 
Essays, with an Allegorical Introduction on Some Chief Errors of the Day By 
Stephen Jenner, M.A. 
Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. The Intellectual and Moral 
the Present Age. By Samuel Warren, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Little Plays for Little Actors—Puss in Boots; or, Charity Rewarded. By eo 
(Illustrated by Harrison Weir.) Dean 


Amusing Tales, adapted to the Capacities of Children, in which Birds, Beasts, ot 


Animals, have Something to Say. By Miss Corner. (The Ilustrations by ase 
Crowquill and James Northcote.) Dean 


A Popular Exposition of the New Stamp Acts: with special reference to the se 


ceipts, Drafts, Bills of Exchange, and Promissory Notes. ur 


The Young Child's Lesson Book ; or, What Shall I Learn First? By Willian OOF 
impkin, 
John Howard: A Memoir. By Hepworth Dixon. Jackson and Wali 


Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. ae 
Thomas 

Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross. By James Augustus St. John. 

Longman, Brown, Green, yy 


The Planetary Worlds: the Topography and Telescopic Appearances of the Hardiwicht 
Moon, and Comets, By James Breen. Robert 


The Illustrated Byron. Parts 1 and 2. 
The Land We Live In a Pictorial and Literary Shetch-Book of ae 
The Butterflies of Great Britain; with their Transformations. B 

F.L.T., &e. Part 3. William T. Orr 
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Partfalin. 


our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages 
itself. —GoETHE. 


He sbould Go 


THE DRAMA IN WEIMAR. 
Weimar, October 6. 

Wear isa little village, about a mile from this, lying as it were in 
park. At the entrance to this village, on the banks of the Im, they 

a Tivoli—a most primitive and German affair—what in England would 
jecalled a barn. The seats were a few rough planks, not even shaped into 
) jenches. The walls were hedges and trees. The canopy was furnished by 
the bluest of August skies. We sat on the aforesaid planks, in front of a 













fille theatre ; an orchestra, with a conductor! made ambitious efforts at an 
Beer, and coffee, were freely enjoyed by the spectators, and 
< gery male mouth was occupied with cigar or pipe. Through the hedges 
, several of those who could not afford the few pence of entrance- 
; poney; while from the branches of the trees hung clusters of adventurous 
_ joys, dividing their attention between the interest of the play and the 
i. Gficulty of their balance. The quiet of a summer evening, the mixture of 
d fliage and scenic preparations, the beer and pipes, all made a most curious 
: ion. The acting, which was witnessed in perfect stillness, was really 
d § pisobad as one sees at many a provincial theatre; it was free from our 
- jetting sin of exaggeration. The dresses, scenery, and properties were 
y dp respectable— wonderful, when the prices of admission were considered. 
al fim small a space there was of course no room for scenery, such as a stage 
lt Gnishes. ‘This was remedied by the scenes being rolled up at each 
ry change.” 

Qn another occasion I saw Kotzebue’s Arme Poet (the original of tha; 
te Basieur Jacques, which Bouffé and Wigan have made so memorable), and 
. grvell-known farce of The Lottery Ticket. It was instructive and amusing 
rie observe in Kotzebue’s piece, as compared with the piece it suggested, the 
at Wiking difference between the idea of a drama and the drama itself. No- 
“4 ting can be weaker, dramatically speaking, than Kotzebue’s Arme Poet; 
fre Wat the French authors have turned it into a capital little play. As far as 
ab Tun judge—and it is fifteen years since my acquaintance with the German 

| tage began—the Germans are utterly incompetent to the production of a 

: tally good drama. Except Lessing, I do not know a single writer who has 

* wited theatrical with dramatic excellence. When the dramatists have a 
—  § goodides, which is rare, they cannot work it out dramatically. 

The only play I have seen during this visit, besides my Tivoli ventures, 
m4 ws Die Journalisten, by Gustav Freitag, a comedy which has had great 
ines goes in Germany, but which would be unendurable elsewhere. In it 
dia tere is some lively writing (German liveliness, remember!), and some good 

“intentions ;” but the whole piece is so gemacht, as they say—so mecha- 

tally put together, and with such supreme disregard to the ennui of an 

Wiience—that only the patient Germans would sit it out. Yet, although 
14 0, titis my critical opinion of the piece, I must confess that never have I 
ore «©|«SMMAGerman comedy which amused me so much—thanks to the acting. 
Te | Bereis an actor here named Genast—interesting as being the son of the 
notly | Gust mentioned by Geethe —who played the part of an old wine merchant 
+ MB such colossal bonhomie, with such finesse of observation, with such a 
an of countenance and gesture, that I can compare it to nothing but 
t forth . I roared, 1 shrieked with laughter. His face haunted me for a 
bene — tuple of days afterwards, and I cannot even now write his name without a 

faant smile. Yet this Genast is a tragic actor, the leading tragedian of 

Weimar, and, I am assured, the finest William Tell in Germany. Next to 

j Imust mention Herr Grans (whom you may remember at the St. 
ne | @e'sTheatre in 1851, playing Laertes and Byackenburg to Emile Devrient’s 
Maletand Egmont). What would we now give for such an actor on our 
ad Me! He plays the part of a young journalist full of animal spirits, and 
si J vit with an entrain which never deserts him and never allows gaiety to 
Come. j mt exagzeration, with a grace and gentlemanly bearing such as jeunes- 
nd Se} PMers seldom possess ; and when the serious passages arrive, he falls into 
nd oth With the most faithful truthfulness, touching them lightly, not care- 
b. , and never committing the too frequent mistake of being tragic. Al- 
wg | seer, this play was remarkably well acted. The ensemble was such as I 
jan 0 | Mtely remember in a comedy containing so many parts. One and all 
eS free from exaggeration—when the acting was poor, it was at least in- 
‘Walford » The “make-up,” even of the subordinate parts, was excellent. 
(Voh2) | (A Mr. Mitchell again contemplates German performances, let me earnestly 
pani 0 | eet his attention to a comedy troupe. The public which yawns at tragedies 

Feormed, will appreciate comedy well performed. Hitherto my expe- 

Fes of the Weimar Theatre has been confined to one comedy and three 





BM; for although I venture on a “ hair of the dog that bit me,” I have 


H to let the dog bite me again. The operas have been Verdi's Ernani, 
7 and 02 § Tannhéuser, and Flotow’s Marthe. To the student of German 
herr) ' and German music, who first comes to Germany with his head full 
T 


expecting to see them everywhere performed and discussed, 


Brat ang Vexatious is the disappointment. He finds the theatre occupied 





————— 
with Scribe, Dumas, or Birch Pfeiffer, and not in the least anxious about 
Geethe, Schiller, or Lessing ; he finds the opera supplied by Donizetti, Bel- 
lini, Verdi, Auber, Adam, even Flotow and Balfe—the public having had 
enough of Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, Weber. ‘The chefs-d’auvre 
are well enough to swear by, but a public demands amusement, and amuse- 
ment must be novel. To be candid, how many of us spend our lives with 
chefs-d'euvre? When we are young we study them with great eagerness; 
but once studied, do we not place them on our shelves, content with re- 
verence, and an occasional regret that we haven't time to read them again? 
When I first learned German, my reading was of nothing but masterpieces. 
It is twelve years at least since I read a line of Schiller; and if Gethe is a 
constant companion, that lies less in the fact of his works being masterpieces 
than in the fact of his being, like Shakspeare, inexhaustible, and, above all 
writers, the modern writer. Yet, whatever deductions one may have to 
make from Schiller, he is assuredly of infinite value compared with the 
German poems, plays, and criticisms (Goethe excepted) I have read since ; 
still he is old, and the novelty of the day attracts the daily reader. That is 
my confession. How fares it with you, dear reader? Are you incessantly, 
are you even occasionally occupied with Homer, Sophocles, Lucretius, Dante, 
Ariosto, Molitre, Racine, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Pope, Byron, 
Wordsworth? It would be better for you to read them than Loose Thoughts 
by a Lady, or Random Rhymes, or The Bandit of the Abruzzi. Yet you do 
not. I should like to have the statistics of Readers and Buyers, setti 
forth the relation between those who buy Montesquieu and those who om. 
him. When I enter Bobus’s library, and see the shelves graced with serious 
authors side by side, with all those works ‘‘ which every gentleman’s library 
should be without”—when I see the gravity and learning silently beckoning 
to Bobus, I am tempted to envy him the possession of such wealth, until m 
eye glances at the table, and there detects the literature with which B. is 
actually occupied—a new novel, the last quarterly, the magazines of the 
month, Biggs on the “ Crimea,” and Timbs on the “Turks.” With a con- 
temptuous shrug, I seat myself in his study-chair, and take up the novel, 
which lasts till lunch. 

Besides the Tivoli Theatre and the Court ‘Theatre (Hof Theater), I have 
been delighted with an original and very charming Natur Theater, which 
Geethe arranged at Belvidere, one of the Duke's summer palaces. Imagine 
a garden arranged into a theatre, the walls of which, the flats (or side 
entrances) and the proscenium, are trees in full foliage, but trimmed into 
high hedges. A sunk fence forms the division of orchestra and audience. 
The performances took place during the summer nights before the Court, 
and the performers were all amateurs belonging to the Court circle ; a more 
enchanting form of private theatricals one cannot conceive. 

Private theatricals, formerly “all the rage” in German Courts, an! in 
Weimar carried to an extraordinary pitch, now scarcely exist in Germany, 
and this Natur Theater has been silent for many years. Dreary as we 


usually find the performance of amateurs, I think we shoul dall enjoy a play 
in a a theatre. 





Che Arts. 


Tue theatrical news of the week comes to us from Paris. Madame George 
Sand’s Flaminio has been produced at the Gymnase with a success of reputa- 
tion and curiosity rather than of dramatic interest. Flaminio is nothing more 
than an adaptation of her charming story, Teverino, published some two years 
ago, but with the darling of that story, Madeleine Méléze, the bird-fancier and 
protégée of Teverino, reduced to the proportions of a figurante! For the rest, 
Flaminio is another,version of that eternal artist-vagabond ideal whose apotheosis 
Madame Sand seems never tired of celebrating. This exceptional creation of 
poet, painter, tenor, marionettist, contrabandist, engineer, all embraced in one 
magnificent organisation, is surrounded by the most fantastic and impossible 
personages, and the “artist” does nothing but come, see, and conquer through 
the four acts. Jules Janin writes one of his most savage feuilletons on Flaminio, 
in his subtlest style of malicious banter; and the more friendly critics speak 
with evident regret of the sacrifice of so great a reputation to the stage. Madame 





Sand, we know, speaks of the drama as the art comprehending all other arts; 
| but we fear she has lost her way in committing the glowing and tender grace 
of her genius to the withering ordeal of the foot-lamps. 

Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli has, it seems, made her peace with the Imperial 
| Opera. The semi-official Patrie offers the following rather lame explanation of 
| the capricious lady’s defection: — 


| “It was in consequence of a misunderstanding that Mademoiselle Cruvelli’s absence 
caused a disappointment as to her performance at the Opera. The person charged to 
inform the management of her departure did not execute his commission. Made 

moiselle Cruvelli, terrified at the effect which ensued, had not dared to make her re- 

| appearance before the public. Comprehending now that the prolongation of her 
absence might aggravate her involuntary fault, she has requested and obtained leave 
to resume immediately her duties at the Opera.” 


No doubt the loss of Mademoiselle Cruvelli would be difficult to replace under 
the present circumstances of the Imperial Academy of Music; but it may be 
doubted whether this easy victory of a singer, who threw all engagements to the 
winds in a fit of passion, is not a dangerous precedent in that operatic world 
which is already too much a dynasty of spoiled children. 





Mr. Charles Kean’s manipulator of French plays appears to have done his 
worst to turn Paul Maurice’s imaginative and ingenious a of Schamyl into a 
disjointed compromise of balderdash and blue fire. 


All the weakness of the company of the Princxss’s—excepting Mr. Charles 
Kean himself, who reserves his genius for the villains in the of the 
evening—is lavished on this spectacle; there is abundance of decla- 


mation, of quasi-Caucasian scenery, of water more or less real, and properties 
more or less new. The dancing is effective, and the acting equal to the occasion, 
It may do as an afterpiece, but it is an elaborate mistake. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, flomnier 7. 
BANKRUPTS.—HeEnny Joun Topp, Pancras-lane, City, 
warehouseman—JamEs DUNGEY, 9 grocer — 
Writram Cross, Melville- Hackney, printer—HENRY 
DLOW, Parlin py — —+ +4 
YARD, Maidstone, grocer—EDWARD BUCHLER, 

jum-street, Ci .merchant—WAtrER I LonGuunst, Queen’s- 





bui ‘WINKFIELD, 
Green’ cement merchant— t—HENRY Luckrye, Corring- 
ham, Essex, Cg: lg a Nort! mraquare, tio ~ re 


seller—ADOLPHE Devry, jun., Red 

wholesale jeweller—JosEPH Ginessrarer, seater a 
omN POLLARD, i, Glouces- 

tershire, miller—Joun FEevt and JonNn bevewion ‘Hudders- 

manu — Dante JONES FPYNNEY, 

Liv erpool, corn merchant—EsTHER BLENKHORN, Liverpool. 

lodging-house keeper—JoHN THORNTON, sen., and JosEPH 

Riveway THoryton, Godley and Cheshire, cotton- 

waste dealers—Jomun SAMUEL SMITH, Liverpool and Man- 

chester, iter—WILL1aM WAITHMAN, ay 

an 


Lancashire, and 
ids of Yorkie and Holme 
noe no bev yes and Gate Westmorelandshire, 


Friday, November 10. 
BANKRUPTS.—Jamgs ARTHUR MILES. Pancras-lane, 
City, brassfounder— Francis Prnn, Queen ’s-buildings, 
Knightsbridge, and Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, baker. 
GroraGe JonN PHILPs, City, esier—Jo- 
baker Man Dew, 


pH Hart, a= Wapping, 
er . grocer—THOMAS WEBB, Cul- 
lum-street, City, zorGR WILLIAMS 


uira, Haber county of Monmouth, Hewry Bin- 
7 bert-siree' “4 Grosvenor-square, leather-seller— 
Joun~ PRICE, Revit linen-d: —JameEs PEDLEY 
Deane, M merchant — JoHn Fox, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, serivener—ELEANOR PINGRBE ROBERTSON, 
Gloucester, imnholder. 


’ MARRIAGE. 
MUNRO—READ.—November 9, at St. Jares’s, Piccadilly, 
by the Rev. H. Whitehead, M.A., Mr. G. 8.’ Muaro of 
Enfield Lock, to Eliza, i daughter of Mr. Read, of 
35, Regent-circus, Piecadi 

















Commercial Atairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Seiden: Evening, November 10, 1854. 
Ovr markets e very unsatisfactory ; the public confidence 
is beginning to way as to the certainty of Se! pol 
being taken at The consequences would be very serious 
if, phn the adv: anced season and other hindrances, the 
- me va conta ~ ines Siepeaitions 
kewise an nneasy 
of Austria, but we believe that as yet all ‘the sales have been 
purely speculative, and that when he real sellers come in, 
the fall will be two or three per cen ye 
There been a perfect panic in ‘ihe kish Scrip mar- 

grounds, except that 





ket, ana it would seem on no very 
the undertakers outt fer inan ‘unbusiness- 
like, slovenly manner. owever, of 2 premium, 
the 6 per cent. stoek has been done as low as 2 discount. 
Consols have been weakening all this morning, and have 
<—- time been done at 934, but closed a shade firmer, i.e., 
934, 933. 
Caledonians, 59}, 593; Eastern Counties, 11}, 11g; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 54, 56; Great Northern, 89, 90; Astock, 
75,77; Bstock, 124, 126; Great Western, 704, 71; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 714, 714; London and Brighton, 105, 106; 
London and North-Western, 100, 1004; seams and South- 
Western, 80, 81; Midland, ri 683; North-Eastern Ber- 
wicks, 754, 764; York, 52,53; Oxford, Wolverhampton, and 
Worcester, 32, 33; Antwerp ‘and Rotterdam, 6, 64 ; Eastern 
of France, 324, 328; Luxembourg, 4}, 43; North of France, 
a6, 338; and Lyons, 204, m.; Paris and a 
47°49; Paris and Rouen, 37, 39; Western of "rr 
pm Agua ig 4 t : mM. ; Brazil Imperial, ‘ 
ohn del Rey. inares, 33, 94; New ttitko, ‘ais.; ; 
Nouveau wena.” LE ; Quartz Rock, 4 dis.; Waller, a, 4. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Nov. 10. 

Derive the week prices have gradually advanced for all 
descriptions of Wheat on the spot, f. o. b., and floating, and 
they now stand at the highest point they had touch 'pre- 
vious to the recent decline. 

At Rostock Wheat is now held for 71s. 4 o b. Danish, | p 
66s. to 68s., cost and freight to London or Coast. 

Barley is held with greater firmness, aired +. little offer- 
ing f.o.b. Oats also maintain their ——- — 
Oats are 29s. 6d., cost and freight; 42 lb. Swedish 
cost and freight ; and 36lb. white Oats 27s. a —— 
freight from Hamburg—all nF ey} shipment. New 
York — of Wheat and Flour advanced n con- 
—_ oly, and it is now almost certain that our supplies 

from there this year will be most unimportant. The French 
markets continue to droop. @a 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 














Wed. Thur. 





Sat. |Mon. Tues.| Frid. 
| “San 211 «(2 211 | 21 
3 per Cent, Con. A Og oa 94 oat 
Console for Account) om | Oe og | 93 





. An, . 
pa 2} per Cents... 


se0eee — weeeee 

















Long Ans. 1860.. 43 47-16 45-16 145-16 
India SOC RN Peay Tg, eee prea 233 
Ditto , £1000 |... ts > a ame 11 
Ditto, under £1000 | «..... | ..... CT Ss 4 
Din sin 9p| Tp Mp! 6p! Mp] 8p 
Ditte Seni” 9p! 6p! 9p! 6p) 9p)... 
itto, Small ..., 9p! 6p 9p! 6p! 9p! 9p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. — 
(Last OFFICIAL Qporarion DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
ey EVENING.) 


Brazilian Bonds . 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cuts. a ct od cd 
Chilian 6 per C iota ates Russian 44 a_i? 


Panieb 3 5 4 asa 












Morican 3 per _— fun. 

Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venewuela 34 per Cents. ... 

viet —_ = n 4} per Cents... 92 
uguese 4 per ‘Gents. 43 Dutch 24 per Cents...,... 61) 

Portuguese 3 p. Cents. 374/| Dutch 4per Cent. Certif, 91 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce 
e that his Concerts take place e nei night com- 
at 8 and terminating at 11 o’cl 
rogramme is varied eve’ henge a and will embrace 
—The Rondo from x’ aS _ other music, sung 
Madame ANNA T 
Mie New Quintette - 4 Instruments, performed by 
MM. Duhem, Stenebru Timar, Hughes and Koenig. 
The New American Quadro The | New Katty Did “gs 
The New “ ye op”—Herr Wagner’s Overture 


Classical a phe 
British ‘Army Quadrille, ny Save the Queen, Partant 
= la Syrie, &e., &c. With the Bands of Her Majesty’s 


uards. 
Solos by ‘Herr Route we. + “by M. Wuille, by 
Signor Robbio, and by 
Boxes and Un les ee S spaapapoenansmmatnnnnes 
Circle 


— 
rivate Boxes £1 1s. and ae ae 
M. Jullien's : Grand Bal Masqué will take place on Monday 
Decembe: ber 11t) 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
On a and during the week will be performed the 


Burletta 
THE *s% ~ SPA. 
Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, ee, 
Danvers, Clifton, Cooper, White, iss Julia St. 
George (her First Appearance), ‘Mine ton, Fitz- 
allan (her First Ap y= Cy Mrs. A. Wigan. 


After which the 
THE ori SUSTEE. 

Characters by Messrs. F. Vining, Emery, A. Wigan, 
Leslie ; Miss Maskell, and Miss Stephens. 

To conelnde with 

A BLIGHTED BEING. 

Characters by Messrs. Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers, F. Rob- 

son, and Miss EB. Turner. 


NE SHILLING.—MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS of the TURKISH NATION, Past and Present : 
from Osman, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty, down to 
the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid Khan.—This extra- 
ordinary and unique COLLECTION of MODELS (life-size) 
is realised so as to defy imitation. Llustrated by true 
representations of the said Sultans; costumes (naval, 
military, and civil), arms, insignia of office; also with 
buildings, the harem, the hamam or Turkish bath ; the 
kalvé, shoe bazaar, carriages, —_ and es ; including 
every minute detail, rendering all the ‘ strictly cor- 
rect and truly natural. The TURKIS EX HIBITION is 
DAILY OPEN, at Hyde-park-corner, Piccadilly, from Ten 
= — Ten p.m. Admission, 1s.; on Saturdays, 2s. 6d. ; 
dren, 1s. 6d. ; family tickets (admitting five), 10s. A 
aoe of the Hungarian Band performs from Twelve 
ill Five; after which Mr. F. Osborne Williams presides at 
the Pianoforte till Ten o’clock. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


REPARED for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden 
Isles, Norway, and put to the Test of Chemical Ana- 
lysis. Prescribed by eminent Medical Men as the most 
effectual REMEDY for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, some DISEASES of 
the SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, and all SCROPFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
—effecting a cure or alleviating suffering much more rapi dly 
than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL F 

The late DR. JONATH ‘PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &e. &c. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I 
had t mo eeaneen of seeing you in London, that you were 
interes’ emereeny in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 
that the Author of the best anal. is and investigations into 
the properties of this Oil should If be the Purveyor of 
this important medicine. 

“I feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil 
your re uest by giving you my opinion of the quality of the 
oil of which you gave me asample ; because I know that no | 
one can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the | 

h land ch al properties of this medicine as your- 
self, whom I regard as the my oes authority on the subject. 

«' can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety | 
of responding to your application. The oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 
I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can 
be procu 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


(Signed) “ JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Pinsbury-square, London, April 16, 4s51. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 
Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand. London. 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United iaptons and 
the British Possessions; and may be obtained,from 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 


wa - "oo and Overtures 





a 








F. Robson, 

















iy ’ part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 
ngs. 


EAF 'N ESS AND SINGING NOISES.- — 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
permanently e »nabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 
versation, without operation, pain, or the use of instrumeuts. 
Thirty-four pene cured last week ; many totally deaf in- 
stantaneously restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials | 
from the highest medical authority in London ean be seen, | 
and persons referred to. 

The above discovery is known and practised only by Dr. 
Hoghton, M <3 . wie ye on Roval College of Surgeons, 
2, 1845; L pril 30, 1846. Institution for the Cure 

of Destness 9, Suffolk-place, Pali-mall. 


Just published, Self Cure of Deafness, for countr. 





tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitan’ thes 
—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


| ears, sore throat and uleers, and sores on ee 


| Ge debilitated and weak, 





(auaBs LOCKS, with all the re : 
provements. St Fire-proof Safes, im. 


Bo: Complete and 
application. sises and prises ce may ee 


HUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s 


=. ——- Liverpool; 16, Markcttreet maa 


orsley-fields, Wolverham 
TRELOAR’S COOL TT iE 
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socks, Brushes, Netting, &., &e. Catal 
WARE HOUSE, 42, LUDGATE- HILL 
| agemeye MODERATOR LAMPS,— 
d superior stock now ON § 
Established A.D. 1700, 

" oT AMY Eo apnea 
Porvs EUREKA COLOURED “os 
ve 3 in varied colours sent post free 
stam 

D’S COLOURED EUREKA SHIR’ 

FORD'S WHITE BUREKA, 2 Stem 
second quality, Six for 3is.; if washed rh ke 
Caution-— Ford’s Eureka Shirt: 
POULTRY, LONDON,” without which none ane ay naa 
Bene Caw SUPPORT FOR VARL VARI- 
COSE VEINS.—This elastic and com 
and inexpensive, and easily drawn on wit 
ban Instructions measurement —_ 
turers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
“ $$ 
IP ULE 16s. TROUSERS reduced to Mum 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, W; 
Trousers vend al vk 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 
A perfect fit Pred Wn 
having become so much the custom, and 
quence of ae FUTVOYE having been fre sd 
who would pay such graceful t 
private worth, thes 4 in all cases ~ oe it” is clearly shows, 
ceeds 50/., they shall allow 10 per cent. from 
marked prices. 
pote te recat MECHANISM 
paratus for the CURB or 
of BODILY DEFOR! 


MATTING.—Door Mats, Matt: 
ino 
L, LO! 
large ALE at 
perl and Co.’s (Opening to the Sa neh 
ING is]now ready, in 200 aitrerent patterns, 
FORD'S 
best quality, Six 
extra. 
RICHARD D FORD, 38, POULTRY. "Tati, 
‘or article of any other requi form, is 
application and the articles sent by Foe 
ATERLOO 
, 478., made to order from ated 
ESTIMONIALS by PRESENTATION 
plied to for suitable articles, en & beg to Ay toall 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amounte- 
their regular 
__154, Regent-street, August 25, 1854. 
ITY, and diseases 


nical assistance, ma‘ 4 had of Mr. HEA 4 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, who, having receutly visited 
Scien een wo Orthopoedic Institutions, isin posses- 
sion of every modern improvement. 


UTY OFF TEA.—The REDUCTION 
of the TEA DUTY, and the easy state of the Ter 
market, enable PHILLIPS and Company to 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 
Rich Loecione Tea, 38. 2d., 38. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 
The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Trea, 4s. 


Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., and 48. 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. Sd. 

The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. 

Prime Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 


The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee 1s. 44. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All goods sent carriage free, by our own vane, it <i 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent 
any railway station or market-town in England, my 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 
_A general —— sent free on application. 
O 
100 real Sormaitta Bloaters for 6s., package ineluded. 
The above are forwarded to all parts on recei 
stage stamps, or P.O. 0. ( preferred) BA t 
Send plain address, county, aud_near 


Pc 
Thomas Lettis, jun., fish-curer, Great a ee 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS S$ PATENT. 39 
HE MOC-MAIN LEV eet 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
the most effeetive invention in the curative vat 
Hernia. The a s ring (90 ee er 
effects) is here avoided, a so au 
= body, while the iisite resisting cower eee | 
he Moe-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with s0 
aa apd eae ta it a bs de oat 
worn du sleep. escriptive circu 
= Truss (which met fall a, fit) f jared 
the circumference of the body, two inc 
being sent to = Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 
Piccadilly, Lond 





COSE VELNS, and all cases o! 
LING of the _ siting bo ane 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are dra 

nary stocking. Pi Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 


; 
MERICAN SARSAPARILDA 
ina PAR RE SAE aaa 
SA APARILLA s is, of all know: 
ure, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification 
blood of all morbid matter, of bile, w 
bstances, humours of all wate, = whi 
quatiena, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald 













body. It is unsurpassed in its action Upo 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any ans of disease 
those organs, and expelling all humours from 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents steps nd 
wee and every ern, of sores on the w 
is a great tonie, imparts st and vie 
: gives rest and rrreahing et 


nervous and restless invalid. It ine reat 
and will cure more complaints to the sex that 


other remedy ety oe, PO world. es: ‘and 
an e Proprietors Half- ints, 38 Qs. 6d; pints, 48- ; small grat 
“3 quarts, 7 's. 6d.; mmoths, lls. 


iL iS, KNEE CAPS, fe. for VARE | 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, K ER CAP i a 
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J NDISPUTABLE iae* POLICY COM- 
72, Lombard-street, vo 24, Connaught-terrace. 


November 11, 1854. ] 1079 


TOVES, and FIRE-IRONS, 


8 uested, before finally de. 
TON’S SHOW-ROOMS, 

























‘e are r 


[THE SAFETY LIFE ASSURANCE 
ie 8. BU COMPANY. 








(corner of } Newman-street), Nos.1 & 2, cee bo, " CAPITAL, 250,0002. 
& 5, Perry’s-place ey are the cha ns, Esq., » | Ric aR + MP. 12,500 Shares 
mid ‘ad contain such an assortment of Jébn Oneal Renton, Bsq. In of 202. each. 
a, and OONGES, FIREARONS, and | James Puller Madox, Esq, | William Wilterfene, wee Chief Offices, 3, ADELPHI-TERRACE, STRAND, 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached | mA reduction of 25 per cent. has a — on the pre- LONDON. 
either for variety, nov elty, beauty of ee x miums of all policies of five ve ee <i. Trustees. 
hi Bright Stoves, with bron N, M 
grasteness oh ro sets of bars, 21.143. t0 51. 10s.; ditto ansee-_| VISCOUNT GODERICH, M.P., Cariton Gardens 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to N?2 TICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS.— HENRY E. BRASRY, bog 'Lowrs 
Fenders complete, with standards, from All Persons assuring their Lives (on the Parti Lowndes Square Pak 
* ‘Steel Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich | geaje ) in the PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL crete Oxford Terrace, Hyde 


from 2/. 15s.to7l. 7s.; Fire-irons from 
Sylvester and ‘all other Patent 
euiating hearth plates. All which he is 


Directors. 
SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P., Chairman 


ASSU RANCE OFFICE, before the end of the present 
year, will be ENTITLED to SHARE in the next Quin- 


eh quennial Division of Profits to Dec. 31, 185 





JOSEPH MALLABY, Beq.. Deputy-Chairmam 
to sell at these very reduced charges— Bonuses paid in cash, or added to the Poli , or lied 
Sie frequency and extent of his purchases; | ¢, reduce the Anpual Premium, at the option oO the Ase RICHARD COBDEN, Hay, ACP 
surer e great continuous increase 
Seai—From those purchases being made exclusively | the extre: mely favourable rate of mortality their one ge /ACH, M.P. 
” Assurers, fully justify the Board in confidently anticipating FRE DERIC ANN Esq., Huddersfield 
mE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR|a am further improvement upon the liberal amounts for- Ws. LINDSAY, Esg., MP. 
[2 —The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced For Proepe the & Ar of th 8, Baas = 
ago ty WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED | ,.cohistice) cad for all Turthes toformanennntages of Se JOHN J EVAN 
of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond al aoa at the Chief. nation, soely to the, ~~ - 
the very best article next to sterling silver ’ — 
gh as such, either usefully or orna- London. WM. THOS. LINFORD, retary. ae 


_ October 21, 1854. 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


as by no possible test can it be distinguished from BURNLEY HUME, Esq., 36, Oxford Terrace 


JOSEPH 
J. B. WILOOX, Esq., Edgeware 


tan be 
Sa 








. Thread or : 
Fiddle ; King’s Actuary 
Brunswick = " 7 hs 5 
. Pattern. — Pattern. NATION — rete sane ASSOCIATION, EDWARD RYLEY, Fsq., F.R.A.8., New Bank Buildings 
Spoons, per dozen ...... me. 26s. 32s. ‘0.3. PALL MALL East, LONDON- 
Toe ‘nye mars 30s. 7. le. ‘ee, Established A.D. i844 Stanving Counsel. 
. Spoons ,, --.-. 30S. ... 428, 48s. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. J. H. ee ar ee ee 
' £ ieee i ts. YARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY | JAMES VAUGHAN, fsq., 7, King’s Walk, Temple 
sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c.. ro- a are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, FRevical Oficers. 
4 prices. All kinds of re-plating done by — by whic h a high rate of Interest may be obtained with | ppENERIC BIRD, M.D.,62, 62, Park Street, Grosvenor Square 
Lars perfect Security. JOHN SIMON, Esq., F.RS., Upper Grosvenor Street 
LI + " The Interest is payable in January and Juty, at the 
. dae Mihailo Thread 5 Head Office in Lowiou; and may also be received at the Solicitors, 
: 8 and Forks, various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without MESSRS. HETT and BOWMAN, 14, Gresham Street 
Pal cen. > siespet i a mh me 4 MESSRS. RBECE and BLYTH, 7, Serjeants’ Inn 
and ditto... 10s. ... 2is. ... 25s. anaging Director. Bankers. 
—.. Diciidbadiniewbocan se Se. ... Lis. 12s. Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
; ee WARRANTED.—The most __ omapplication. ee a oe 
- waried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, - ~ - - 
json SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. Akaus LIFE AS SURANCE, 
’ = are remunerative only because of the large- OCOMEANT, an n"t wat A of Gomoang. fn thet atone to 
a the sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with 39, Throgmorton-street, ; and 14, iy .- which they believe to be at once a 
y Ns per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; : if to Chairman—THOMAS PARNCOMB, Bsq., Alderman. — It bines an so much 
Is. joven extra; carvers, 4s. per pair; larger Deputy-Ck —WILLIAM LEA > “ ” 
4 ide. 6. to 26s. per dozen ; extra fine iv rory, 328. ; Ric hard E. salen ee papas lly b e ~ a ee n0 Se nu ie Policy-holder 
silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s. ; white bone table knives, Edward Bates, ~ ™ | Thomas Kelly nid. Eby wl me ng feature | of the Company is that the 
as ——' 5s. ~ ~— 2s. = per pair ; a ylin, F Jeremiah Pi Pilcher, F Share-C: ita be the fund out of 
| le knives, 7s. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; ames Clift. wis Pocock, * 
; 2s, 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and forks, J. Eenoher. 2 Esq., Ald. mt on The ase eae sac = 
dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The largest Physician — Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. A y ~ 
‘ aie one soot ~ x “Ur C yy “ed haw ssurance Fund, which will at all times be kept intact, and 
- in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in | Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-piace, Old Jewry. of amount amply sufficient to meet exist liabilities. 
’ @s md otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. | Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A.,of King’s College. The surplus of _— over that amount will form the profit 
, aur. assortment of Razors, Penknives, Scissors, &c. ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
> quality. COM y 


accruing to the > 
PANY. ; A Bonus equal to two-thirds of the 

The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with | when declared, be distribu’ 

ecurity. ion. © then of five years’ 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital ‘third will be the 

~an Assurance Fund of 400,000/., invested on mo. Directors are bound to 
and in the Government Stocks—and an income of 80,000. a | and their remuneration is limi 
year. |of their respective shares. 


Profits will 


WAM §. BURTON has TEN ted amongst the Holders of 
woOMs shop, de- ee remaining 

wed to the show of GENERAL FU RNISHING 

r » RY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
ood japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads ), so arranged 
wl that purchasers may easily and at once make 
tteir selections. 


LARGE SHOW- 
communicating), exclusive of the 























\ SBaee! 











GAS STOVES in avent variety. 
complete, from 12s. to 6 guineas. SWAN NASH 
@ inspection of his new and clegant SHOW- 
in which he has an assortinent of the above lamps, 
for price and quality in London. Refined Rape 
gallon. lon. Prospec ctuses, with drawings, free. 


WOLERA PR EVENTED! RETTIE’S 
SELF-ACTING SEWER AND SINK 


MODERATOR 


PAL EN'TS.- 


At the first division a return of 20 
the premiums paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
versionary increase varying aceording to age from 66 to 28 
per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
sum assured. 

One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may 
remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 


> Whole Term. | Policy-holders have each a pecuniary interest in 
(italognes, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The | - Premiums to Assure £106. _| uccess Canpany protecting it 
Strom or every article not appror' “dl of. Age. One Year. Seven Years. | With Profits) Without Profits i fey : - “=? 
Gee nawuar-sikier: advance Pomave: | 3 1% 5) 25 [A | AT | cli Wierda eda stmprna ti peiad of 
I and 4 and 5, 8- 30 BF, 1 77) 2s 20 | General nye a eas granting of 
4o};15 0 169 $07 21410 | Fotneics tor Baan 3s of 1002. wh yp 
a. 50 | 468 4 011 ble 
vo | Moxey STOV E WITHOUT AFLUE.| § | 324] 30 | 6 9| 6010 ind i edad Dogar ry, haley and ich comprises ——~ 
Paten hall ) »en houses, - ee ee eee ———" | gran are parte 
ze moms, and all fe me “P a ay mgs 7" D he MUTUAL BRANCH led feckly monthly. ‘The premiums.on which out of each 
the huction at the proprietor’s, SWAN NASH, 253, Oxford- Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end ef t perfectly distinct, and the Bonus to the Policy-holder 
ud the CITY DEPOT, 119, Newgate-street, London. | Sve years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- | will he proportioned to the Profits of the Department te 
King PREPARED FU BL. 2. 6d. per bushel. JOYC E'S j | Sithece neh sy ange hey PEs cum aokaeh applied ie | which his Policy belongs. 
N et c poms md mans. can be acdc oO 
aly whe peat | Feaueion tthe annua! premia, or bereaved emrh | Phe Assarances undertaken by the Company wit ist 


r cent. in eash on | 0f— 


i ~< peat at death with or without participation 


yable, in the event of ye) before * 
ee ae attainment of 


_—. magus in the wun of coat, watt within a limited 
number of years, or term 

oo -—— - on Joint Lives, “Darvivership, and one 
another. 
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de Re eke ant Kitchen Sinks, to prevent all oan 4 ee ee ES ee a a ae of one life surviving 

to 0 ins, Cesspools,and Urinals. Damp Houses another. 

ent of Fourpenes per day, by the Economic Stove, giving vans upon approved security. 

"in its ; temperature, for sick persons and ievaihie. ood No charge for Policy stamps. | the Industrial will be paid 

rend of fire. Now in use in H.M. Treasury, Royal Medical attendants paid for ‘their reports. soe on their verification ; the General 
qo euches, Schools, Prisons, Hospitals, Ships, Hot- Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or | ment, in the Caper gs of one of the amount 


British North America without extra charge. he remainder within three 
The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before | 


two o’clock. 


n fourteen days, and 
bem after Sante Ceskaantion. 
P nable to continue 4 of their premiums, 
or decveus $0 discontinue them Ui? three years” 
ts, on entitled to Py their Policies ‘for 
Folesel amount, unencumbered with future 
Policies of five years’ standing will, if required, be pus- 
chased by the Company at a valuation. 
Loans will be advanced on Policies after having acquired 
a certain value. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


This Department of the ““Sarery Lrrz AssvRANCcE ComM- 

Payy” has been undertaken at the special i of 

-74- bodies = ay - others i - +, districts 
———— 


4c. PORTABLE CHAMBER CLOSETS, free 


M. and M. Rettie, 7, Brompton-road. 
San, when Circulars will be sent.) 
bware of of imitations on the above Pate nts- 


OTT’S ( GALVANIC BELT A with- 
acids, or any saturation, without shock or un- 
Beensation, for the cure of nervous diseases and 
m cold, an inactive liver, or sluggish circu- 
found highly beneficial in cases of 
yspepsia, Neuralgia in all its forms, 
of a system. Treatise —_ above, 
ofa postage stamp. Mr. W. P. 
wet, Medical Galvanist, 523 “\ Oxford-street, 
uur At home daily from 10 till 4. 


FNESS—IMPORTA NT DIS- 
: —Dr. MANFRED, M.R.C.S., has this 
post, for eight postage stamps, a Phy- 


le for Country Patients, for the Perfect and N R. 
oration of Hearing, by his invaluable New | |' 





E. BATES, Resident Director. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, November, 1854. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
62, FLEBT- STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY t 
N Nal DESCRIPTION of Wy ~ TEETH, = 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. ney SO perfect 
semble the natural teeth as not to be ished from the | with 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never t 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. 1is method does not uire the ex 








f Torethought, 
and foretho: 





d of Prof de Morgan, Arthur 
ley Esqrs., in accordance 
he great centres of ot 


ga i to quackery, cruel impositions on 

} exorbitant charges, this book will 
¥ from the impositions of the self-styled 
sammich as the hearing can be restored for life. 
ty most Tee iveterate nature relieved in half an 
few hours, almost instant cessation of 


po Te lA ad 








‘ep ears and head, by painless treatment. Hun- | of roots, or any painful operation, and will sw oft om. 
pport and pre- : 
th may be seen, and ersons referred to, who tenth that are ¥ guaranteed to restore arti- Stained at the Offices of the 
; usual tone of poet. -rsation in a few hours. eave Ses pb pl] ae teeth rendered sound Further Information may be - 
ret, rong Faded Manfred’s a 72, m7 and useful in mastication. Company. 
: Bt Se, Se © 52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. RALPH ’ 




















1080 THE LEADER. ([Sarurpay, Novemser ll, 
CET_— — 
NEW SoNgAMIN DIGRAELT ICP.| I days will be published, in a handsome folio volume, price 12 
A LITBRA OLITICAL BIO‘ : ae 1, eee cppepmmanease si 
les _-_ cY; 
ps of the Earl of 





eS ind Loxomans. 





‘8vo, cloth, price Six Shillings, 
ik NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
M GILLESPIE. 


« Aur eoaatt terme | 


Pe ees of ‘Of speculative preieres e =e 
wenn gia an 
TON, B of Bart Profesor 


: Apam and Cartes Brack. London: 
LONGMAN, ay 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. _ 





TD rinoar ogegowny OF MT ABE YSIC 5 the 


Fr EUIR, kis Ou. Pref NG AND BRING. By JAMES 
BLACKWOOD 


and Sons, Hdinburgh and London. 





atHom’ 
J. Cuvacaret, Princes-street, Sob: 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 5s. 
b Bye tm gy LECTURES ~ = os: 
at 


London b; 
Pe Cea DC. rag ate yp ehidout of the 


selected are treated with much ability, 





wnt with the erudition and experience that Dr. 
Winslow always to the discussion of his favourite 
professional study.”— Medical Press. 


London; J. CuuRcHILL, New Burlington-street. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 
\ 7 TA oe OPERA.—The.WORKS OF 
the Text of Hi and ieee; Se 


in’ ‘rot on his L fe "Posts, by the 
core ia fart 


Vicar of hard. Gre Ciesniere 
published, uniform. 


HORATIL OPERA—The WORKS OF "HORACE; with 
250 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. in antique binding. 


London and Glasgow: RicHaRD GRIFFIN and Co., Pub- 
lishers to the University of Glasgow. 


On the 1st of November will be published, price 2s- 6d., 





he POCKET- BOOK. . FOR 1855. 
r= l,l 
by JOHN domi Sr mens 


Punch Office, 85, Hace 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth,$s. 6d... 
ne ies ge ON ANGLO-SAXON 


By ANN HAWKSHAW* 
fLondon: Joun CuarMay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 
HAT Is TRUTH? 


inguished for unflinching thoroughness of sincerity. 
e discern gleams of a dawning faith, more expansive 
ore humane than church or sect has yet conceived. 
e writer*of these letters, in reply to the everlasting 
me stone upon another of the Christian 
In conclusion, we cannot do than recom- 

mend the driers « of these two significant and stirring books 
Se, Miracles and Science,’ and ‘ ia Truth ?’) to read one 

other.”— Leader. 


“Leaien: J. CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Essays by RALPH WALDO | EMERSON. 
First Series, em Corrections and Addi- 
tions of the last American to “<4 eae a ene? 
Pat ed THOMAS CARLYL by permission, 
English edition. 7 \ 

Ee by RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Pe oo Preface by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Ba Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in one volume, medium octavo, price 5s. cloth, 


PLEA FOR URANIA; being a Popular 
Sketch of Ne ae Philosophy, with ks upon 
7 a a the Law which is supposed to prohibit its 

rf 
_ Piven and Co., Paternoster-row. 


t for five 
Cowes ON BLUNDERS MADE i 











E IN'SPEAK- 

By CHARLES wo sMin, Setber of of “Hints on Elocu- 
Enc nTery one who sttattaak good English should buy 
London: HL. CoLLInGRIDGE, City Press, 1, Long-lane. 


Just puslished, ed, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
Bpernutr no EFECTIONS: an Essa sm 


ev ahgeray be Fran Re and practise by pr 





~~ 
be mera thes; ii pat = ate 8g 
ore’ iil DENSE THE ROYAL COLLEGE 


PICTURES OF LIFE 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
BY JOHN LEECH. Bh. 


AND CHARACTER 








BRADBURY AND EVANS, 








11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 4 





THE NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 
Now ready, at all the Booksellers, in 2 vols., 21s. 
OME LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


A RUSSIAN NOBLE. Revised by the Editor 
of“ REVELATIONS « OF SIBERIA.” 


Horst and BLacKkert, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
Cosury, 13, Great Marlborough- -street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HARRY 
LORREQUER,” &c. 
On December 1, No. L., price 1s. 


HE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


With Llustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 





This day, fcap., cloth, 5s. 


EAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN 
OFFICER OF THE GUARDS DURING THE PE- 
NINSULAR WAR. 


Cheap Edition, small 8vo, boards, 2s 


LIVE. A Nover. By the Author of 
“THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY.” 


NEW NOVEL. Immediately, 3 vols., post 8vo. 


HE HOUSE OF RABY; or, OUR LADY 
OF DARKNESS. 

London ;: CoapmMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS. —It would be i ible to ate the 

enormous variety of articles, both valuable and inexpensive, 
which may be inspected dail y at this Establishment. All 
marked in plain figures. Illustrated Catalogues sent 

on application. 

It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether 
purchasers or (therwise. 

Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, 

















WATCHES of English or Fortign Manufacture. The 
sulficiont to qualities of these articles are of themselves 
ient to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 
“Retail, 154, Regent- street, corner of Beak-street. 


Fery oye’ Ss DRESSING CASES for 
LADIES and peg N, in leather, walnut, 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their 


require comment. 
etail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOY E’S PAPIER MACHE.—The 

rm taped qualities of these articles need only be seen 

to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact | 

(among the aristocracy aud nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the | 

son of the original Iuventor of this beautiful work, whose | 

choicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious 
Majesty. 

_ Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


‘UTVOYE’ S F RENCH TIMEPIECES. 

The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to 

the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by 

far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant and 

classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 

plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- 
street, corner of Beak- street. 


“ANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS. — At this 
season, when naturally compelled to draw around 
our snug fireplaces, we are apt to feel the want of some- 
thing artistic or Vo tty to rest the eye upon. Those expe- 
riencing this, or desirous of adding to their already choice 
selection, should visit the extensive Show Rooms of Messrs. 
Futvoye and Co., where they have the privilege of examin- 
ing ev verytning, whether customers or otherw ise, 


F UTV OYE Ss PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may be 
more easily. imagined than descrit 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
Wholesale and e xport warehouses, Wand 29, Silver-street. 
Golden-square. 
City, 22, Great Winchester-street, 
Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 


HE pte SUPERSEDED. —The most 
clearest , easy, economical, and best method of ae 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink s 
ise a! is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTING 
PLATES. No pre 


persis required. An rson can use 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6d. ; 
Numbers, ad set, 2s. 6d.; pe 5s. Sent, post free, with 


directions, for stamps or 
FREDK. WHITEMA 


order 
aventor and Sole Maker, 19, 
Little Queen-street, Holbor 





UTVOYE’ s GOLD and SILVER! 


Government DESP. ATCH BOXES are too well known to| 












































WILLMOTT’S EDITION OF THE remake 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt; price gs. - 
OWE ER’S POETIC AL WORKS;. 
oy # Biographionl Botice Notice of 7 Auten, and 
Vv. OTT. Illustrated a ee 
Volumes lately published : 7 
HERBERT’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 
— PARNELL, COLLINS, WARTON, tod ORE, 
1 WKENSIDE and DYER (in preparation). 
London: GrorGr RouTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street, 


NOW COMPLETE, in Twenty Volumes, prigeh ta od, 


* OVELS and ROMANCES of Sir EDW 
BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 
Phizand John Gilbert. 20 vols., crown 8vo, 


Lendon : GEorGE RovuTLEDGE and Co., 








In one thick volume, royal 8vo, cloth, %s. s 
S bane 8 of COAL; — oe i 
factures. a 
brought antes to 1854, by 8. 8. HALDEMAN” 


Bituminous TAYLOR "Seco ery & 
Lagien : Groner Rovr.eper and Co., Farringdon, ‘ 





“MY NOVEL.”—CHEAP EDITION. » me 3 
2 vol , cloth ext ’ is 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. bx extra, 8s. will shortipbe 


published 
Y NOVEL. By’ Sin ‘Epwarp. Butwa’ 


Lytron, M.P.—This edition will be 
with the Stranparp Eprtion of BuLwsr’s 
RoMANCEs, and completes the entire series 
Volumes. 
London: Gore RovuTLepce and Co., Postage 
Bee FEN 


Now ready, the 80th Thousand, price 1s, in boards, or free 
for Eighteen Stamps, : 
OYER’S SHILLING COOKERY for the 
PEOPLE. 
London: GsorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Fartinglon-strect, 


- SEBASTOPOL AND THE ORIMBA 
Now ready, 5th Thousand, price 6s., cloth 
GPENCER’ S (Capraty) TURKEY, 
\ BLACK SEA, and CIRCASSIA. wits 
trations, including views of Sebasto’ 
With a new Map, revised by the aut 
Russian and Turkish authorities. 
“The best book that has appeared on the ae 
Public Press. 
London: GrorGE RouTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon, 








&e. 





THE FALL OF THE CRIMEA. 

Now ready, price 5s., cloth lettered, 
RIMEA (FALL of oe) By 

ia, Black 


SPENCER, author of “ Turkey, 
| Circassia.” With Eight illustrations. 


| Londen: GRORGE benttemens and Co., 





"NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Al THE BEST NEW WORKS 


had in succession from MUDIE’S 
BRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two 
and upwards. , 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA Mt 
FORTY-FOUR DAYS 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


‘IR JAMES DUKE’S LETTER © 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL oun the POSTAL OG 
MUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Errincuam WI1soy, Publisher, 11, Royal Exe 


EWSPAPER and PUBLISHING GU 
CERN.—For IMMEDIATE DIS aie 
Weekly Newspaper and Publishing Concern, 
situate, and offering considerable advantages t0 & 
persons of enterprise and moderate capi 
Address, with real name, 8. T. A-, 30, D 
James's. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGU 


M& ARRIVABENE, D.LL, ! 
University of Padua, who been ot 
London for three years, gives private ae 
French at his own house, or at the house 
also sponds = both * tove ats 
ARRIVABE teaches on a plan 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thi Sa uehly 
hend his lesso " 
peels by iter ‘to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,5t. 
rompto 




















LONDON :;' Printed and Published by ALrrEp Epmuxp GaLLoway, at “The Leader” Office, No. 7, Wellington-street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—November 11, 3 





